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THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 

Ir anything were needed to prove Napoleon's mastery in 
Burope it has been shown in the almost awe-full sensation 
which preceded his last “speech from the throne” and has 
followed it, All the civilised world listened with the ex- 
pectation which waits upon the utterance of doom, and, now 
he has spoken, politicians cluster flutteringly together, 
alarmed and admiring, while the world—the “general 
world ’—holds its breath in dread of something direful to 
come if the oracle is left unheeded, 

And, no doubt, it was a very remarkable speech—ingenious, 
splendid, daring. The home affairs of France first disposed 
of in a way that shows the Emperor’s great care for the pros- 
perity of his people, he goes on to acknowledge, with true 
Napoleonic candour, that his expeditions to Mexico and 
Cochin-China were for the aggrandisement of France. He 
says, indeed, that those expeditions were not the result 
of any premeditated plan—which declaration was neces- 
sary, for consistency’s sake, and not to alarm the world 
about any future expeditions of unpremeditated con- 
quest —but the true explanation comes swiftly upon 
this excuse; thus, “How, in fact, could we develop our 
foreign commerce if, on the one hand, we were to relinquish 
all influence in America, and if, on the other, in presence of 
the vast territory occupied by the Spaniards and the Dutch, 
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France were to remain alone without possessions in the seas 
of Asia?” Therefore, the Emperor has “ conquered a position 
in Cochin-China,” “which will allow us to turn to account 
the immense resources of those regions, and to civilise them 
by commerce,” While, as to Mexico, France will be largely 
rewarded for her sacrifices in the future, Well, we have 
nothing to say against that, On the contrary, we applaud 
the masculine candour which acknowledges a policy of 
aggrandisement by force of arms, if necessary ; it is some- 
thing more wholesome than the hazy, sentimental cant which 
has washed into our dealings with foreigners, with how much 
purpose, or consistency, or principle at bottom, may be seen 
| in our Polish despatches and in the burning of Kagosima, 
Not that the French Emperor is himself perfect in this 
particular, If he can justify the conquest of territory in 
Cochin-China for the sake of “ turning to account its immense 
resources,” or the conquest of Mexico for the sake of “ influence 
in America,” why not invasion nearer home? With him, as 
with us, however, international right, the rapacity of terri- 
torial conquest, outrages on civilisation, and so forth, are 
things regulated by geographical distinctions ; and, though it 
i ta fact that Napoleon’s late wars in Europe, began for the 
rights of man, ended in territorial aggrandisement as well, 
now, when he treats of European affairs, he is ordering them 
' by a Committee of Everlasting Peace, with no fighting, no 
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armaments at all, save those which are necessary for the sub- 
jugation of people a long way off, who are yellow and brown, 
who are not represented at the board, and who are not likely 
to be reasoned into a cession of territory whence their 
resources may be reached, 

This is the important part of the Emperor's speech ; and so 
seriously does he seem to entertain his committee project that 
already autograph letters have been sent to the great Princes 
of Europe inviting them to adopt it: inviting them, we say, 
but after the Emperor’s splendid harangue (in which, as the 
moderate and thoughtful Spectator says “the rumble of 
cannon in movement may be heard all through”) the invitation 
comes with all the force of ademand, And that is its im- 
portance to us. Let us consider, then, what its meaning is ; 
what it would probably be to accept the proposition, and what 
to reject it; the momentous alternative which Europe has 
before her now, 

It appears to the French Emperor that Europe is in every 
quarter mined by the elements of dissolution; that the 
jealousies and rivalries of the great Powers constantly obstruct 
the progress of civilisation ; that their most precious resources 
are exhausted by a vain ostentation of strength ; and that we 
are all in a state which is neither peace with its security nor 
war with its happy chances, This, he thinks, is every way 
bad, and, what is more, it is dangerous, The treaties of 1815 
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have ceased to exist; they are discarded, upset, modified, 
trodden under foot, as at Warsaw ; and “in the midst of these 
successive infringements of the fundamental European com- 
pact, ardent passions become over-excited, and powerful 
interests demand solution in the South as well as in the North,” 
Let us, then, “extinguish once for all the ferments of discord, 
which are ready to burst forth on every side,” and bring in a 
new era of order and peace, 

Good! The statement is true, the aspiration holy, To be 
sure, it is not new; it has long been every man’s property, 
though, somehow, when it is heard from the mouth of an 
£mperor, a despotic Emperor, there is a magnificence about it 
which it scarcely possessed when breathed by Mr. Joseph 
Pease. But that gentleman had no more difficulty in con- 
vineing the world of the blessings of universal peace and 
brotherhood than the Emperor has, Mr. Pease’s real difficulty 
began when he came to the means of obtaining those blessings, 
and the Emperor's plan, though it reads in his speech like 
something grandly original, is Mr, Pease’s, Miat Lu, Let 
there be a European Congress to settle everything—from the 
wrongs of Poland to the rows of Servia—without wars or 
revolutions, or anything more noisy than debate or more costly 
than a Minister’s hotel expenses, “ What,” says the Emperor, 
“ean be more legitimate or more sensible than to convoke 
the Powers of Europe to a Congress in which self-love and 
stubbornness would disappear in face of a supreme arbitrement? 
Let us meet without a preconceived system, without exclusive 
ambition, animated by the sole thought of establishing an 
order of things based henceforth upon the well-understood 
interest of the Sovereigns and the peoples,” 

That is the plan, formally and formidably placed before the 
rulers of Europe for adoption or rejection, What naturally 
occurs to us first is, that if it had been put forth by a Prince 
who had only a very little army instead of a very big one to 
give effect to his dream of brotherhood, it would never 
have been seriously entertained for one moment, Next, 
we perceive how very impossible it is that any minor 
Potentate would put forth such a scheme at all, though he is 
precisely the Monarch who would most be benefited by the 
arrangement, since it would place him at once on a level of 
strength with the strongest Prince in Christendom, Again, 
the very terms of the Emperor's proposition betray its 
visionary character, It may, indeed, be very legitimate to 
convoke a Congress in which self-love and obstinacy would 
disappear, But is it possible? That is the question, As for 
“meeting without a preconceived system or exclusive 
ambition,” it is inconceivable in any sense which excludes a 
desire in each member of the Congress to gain advantages for 
his country ; and that is the one simple motive which lies at the 
root of all Statecraft as it exists now. And, then, what is 
‘the well-understood interest of the Sovereigns and the 
peoples”? It is the vaguest phrase, which the Pope, and the 
Sultan, and the Czar will all read in different ways, 

But this most fascinating vision of a great European 
tribunal assembied to order the affairs of the world, without 
jeslousy, without prejudice, without ambition—-wise, incor- 
ruptible, unflinching—has been too often forced upon the 
criticism which destroys it to need discussion now on its own 


merits, As any regular scheme of arbitrement, to the 


exclusion of arms, it is utterly chimerical ; or, if it banished 
war, it could not banish revolution, and with revolution war 
must come in again if the Congress did not happen to agree 
with the revolted mob as to the “ well-understood interests of 
the Sovereigns and the peoples.” And yet, as the Emperor's 
suggestion, it must be discussed seriously too, because he 
intimates pretty clearly that, if it is not accepted, he will not 
be answerable for the consequences, In fact, there is as much 
war as peace, a8 many threats as persuasions, in this speech ; 
and, unless we really believe Napoleon sincere in advocating 
his tribunal as a system (which is scarcely credible), the 
oration resolves itself into this—a demand for a rearrange- 
ment of the whole European Continent according to his views, 
or war, wv ‘ 

Now, we argnot very much implicated in Continental affairs, 
but we ‘ave something to lose at such a Congress as the 
Emvéror proposes, if we have nothing to gain. Suppose, for 
instance, that Gibraltar is demanded back of us for Spain, to 

whom it naturally belongs? And, of course, it could be of no 
farther use to us in an era of universal order and peace, This 
is only one suggestion, and not the most important, of half a 
dozen, which England would not listen to, nor be forced to 
accept without fighting first, In fact, whether Napoleon’s pro- 
posal be taken as sincere and absurd, or insincere and trouble- 
it seems to us that we had better have nothing to 
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ground. : 

Fortunately, the wind at the time was blowing from the north, 
which throw the mass of {lames between and clear of two other large 
buildings, constructed of similar materials which stood near. One 
of these, standing to the eastward, was also a stable occupied by 
horses belonging to the Military Train; while the other, standing 
about twenty yards on the south-west corner of the consumed 
building, was the forage contractor's barn, and which contained a 
large quantity of corn, hay, &c. To the westward was the extensive 
barrack department stores, built principally of iron. These, with 
some office-huts, built of wood, escaped uninjured, which was mainly 
owing to the direction the wind was blowing from. The estimated 
amount of damage is between £4000 and £0000. The cause of the 
fire is unknown, but will form the subject of a careful investigation. 


: Foreign Jntelligence. 


FRANCE, 

The Emperor has addressed the following letter to fifteen 
Sovereigns, inviting them to the proposed congress :— 

In presence of the events which every day arise and become urgent, I deem 
it indispensable to express myself without reserve to the Sovereigns to whom 
the destiny of nations is confided, 

Whenever severe shocks have shaken the bases and displaced the limits of 
States, solemn transactions have taken place to arrange the new elements 
and to consesrate by revision the accomplished transformations. Such was 
the object of the Treaty of Westphalia in the seventeenth century and of the 
negotiations at Vienna in 1815, It is on this latter foundation that now 
reposes the political edifice of Europe; and yet, as you are aware, it is 
crumbling away on all sides. 

If the situation of the different countries be attentively considered, it is 
impossible not to admit that the Treaties of Vienna upon almost all points 
are destroyed, modified, misunderstood, or menaced. Hence, duties without 
rule, rights without title, and pretensions without restraint. The danger is 
so much the more formidable because the improvements brought about by 
civilisation, which has bound nations together by the identity of material 
interests, would render war still more destructive. 

This is a subject for serious reflection ; let us not wait before deciding on 
our course for sudden and irresistible events to disturb our judgment, and 
carry us away, despite ourselves, in opposite directions. 

I, therefore, propose to you to regulate the present and secure the future in 
a congress. 

Called to the throne by Providence and the will of the French people, but 
trained in the school of adversity, it is permitted to me less than any other 
to ignore the rights of the Sovereigns and the legitimate aspirations of 
nations. 

Therefore, I am ready, without any preconceived system, to bring to an 
International Council the spirit of moderation and justice, the usual portion 
of those who have endured so many various trials, 

If I take the initiative in such an overture I do not yield to an impulse of 
vanity; butas Iam the Sovereign to whom ambitious projects are most 
attributed, I have it at heart to prove by this frank and loyal step that my 
sole object is to arrive without a shock at the pacification of Europe. If this 
proposition be favourably received, 1 pray you to accept Paris as the piace of 


In on the Princes, allies and friends of France, should think proper to 
heighten by their presence the authority of the deliberations, I shall be proud 
to offer them my cordial hospitality. Europe would see, perhaps, some 
advantage in the capital from which the signal for subversion has so often 
been given becoming the seat of the Conferences destined to lay the bases of 


@ general fication. 

I take —— of this opportunity to renew to you the assurance of my 
sincere attachment, 

The Government have distributed among the Senators and 

ies an account of the situation of the Empire. This document 
is 'y interesting to Europe now because of its résumé of the 
Polish question and of some reflections on that subject which appear 
to denote none but F mg intentions; at least, which appear to 
decline any responsibility on the part of France to go to war alone. 

One hundred and eighty-two protests have been lodged against 
returns to the Chamber, on the ground of intimidation, corruption, 
and other illegal practices by Government officials. 

BELCIUM. 

On Tuesday the Belgian Ohambers were opened by the King in 
person. Hie Majesty, after acknowledging the marks of sympathy 
and confidence he had received from foreign Governments, dwelt on 
the internal affairs of Belgium, and described the state of the 
country as flourishing and prosperous. 


ITALY. 

The King of Italy has gone to Naples to be present at the great 
naval review to be held there shortly. On his way the King opened 
the Foggia Railway, and was everywhere on the route received with 
most enthusiastic demonstrations of loyalty and affection. 


PRUSSIA. 
The Prussian Chambers were opened on Monday by the King in 
person. The speech from the Throne his Majesty’s earnest 


wish for a termination to the differences between the Government 
It announced a bill which would regulate the 


regulating the 
resue of 1862 had produced 


and 
The balance-sheets for 1859, 1860, and 1861 
submitted to the Chambers, as well as a bill establishing the 
penditure and receipts of 1862. Bills would also be brought 


i taining mmercial treaty with 
and papectally regulate its relations to Austria, Should Fi 


will. 
House voted the address to the King, in reply to the 
ost unanimouely. 
GREECE, 
The King of the Hellenes on his arrival at Athens issued a mani- 
festo, of which the following is a summary :—‘‘I bring neither 


bility to nor practised int but sincere love for the 
people. Ibelieve in the future identity of our destinies. 1 shall 
endeavour to love Greek customs, and shall respec 


{ your manners 
shall 


MEXICO, 
against the French is said to have been discovered 


River. ‘was preparing, with a column of the expe- 
ditionary corps, to march to attack Juarez’s army. 
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THE INSURRECTION IN POLAND. 


Letters from Warsaw assert that, by orders of General Berg, all 
the women and girls imprisoned in the citadel have been transported, 
without trial or formal sentence, to some unknown destination, 
Sixty of the chief male inhabitants of Warsaw are described ag 
having shared the same fate. M. Wenglinski, Councillor of State, 
who had resigned, has been arrested and confined in the citadel of 
Warsaw. 

The Poles, under the command of Wilkowski, gained a great 
success over the Russians on the 30th ult. in the palatinate of 
Lublin, A sanguinary engagemont has taken place at Ozchanow, 
The insurgents were commanded by Baron Petz. Night separated 
the combatants. Other engagements are reported, in some ot which 
the Russians claim to have been victorious. 

The Warsaw correspondent of a Viennese paper publishes a 
singular statement respecting a Russian governmental commission 
which has lately arrived in the Polish capital for the purpose of 
“reorganising’’ it. The story is that the mission of the commis- 
sioners is so essentially pacific and conciliatory that they are anxious 
to negotiate with some recognised representative of the Polish 
patriots. The chief of the commission even desires that the Poles 
should, for the purpose, appoint a Dictator, and that the Dictator 
should come to Warsaw in order to treat—a safe conduct and safe 
residence there being guaranteed to him by the Russian authorities, 
The statement is a curious one, and worth mentioning. 

It was lately stated in Continental journals that Karl Russell had 
dispatched a note to St. Petersburg, in which it was declared that 
Russia had forfeited the right to Poland conferred upon her by the 
Treaty of 1315. This dispatch was afterwards stopped at the 
instance of Prussia, and, in a letter to the Minister of that Power at 
Paris, M. de Bismarck gives an account of the part he took in 

reventing Lerd Russell’s note from reaching Prince Gortschakoff, 
Ho congratulates himself on having disturbed the ‘ good under- 
standing”? of France, England, and Austria on the Polish 
question; he repeats the assurance that the Prussian Government 
will resist any a to constitute an independent Poland, be that 
Poland great or « ; and he recommends his correspondent’s con- 
stantly assuring the French Government that the insurrection is on 
the point of beimg completely crushed, and that both Prussia and 
Russia bend their whole efforts to that end. 


A correspondent, writing from Warsaw, thus describes the 
proceedings of the Russian police :— 


Towards eight o'clock at night a ring at the bell will produce in a private 
house at Warsaw a most alarming effect, It is too late for a visitor, and 
only a little early for the police. No one is safe, and it is easy to see that 
every one feels the danger, though without shrinking from it. Thousands 
of men and women—some of them almost children—are not only in con- 
tinual danger of being arrested, for lately some of the most unlikely persons 
in all Poland to take part in a conspiracy have been seized, but are 
daily exposing their lives by the hazardous duties they undertake in 
the service of their country. One would think it sufficient for 
the Russians to confine their pursuit to the men. This would give 
them more occupation than enough for many a long month to come, and 
they surely cannot pretend that if they once defeated the conspiracy of men 
the women of Poland alone could keep up the insurrection. But as long as 
they make their blows felt it is all the same to them where and whom they 
strike. They are not afraid of disgracing themselves; all they fear is the 
continuance of the insurrection throughout the winter. They utter an 
obvious truth when they state that every other Government would endeavour 
to put down an insurrection in its provinces; but they deceive theimselves 
grossly if they really believe for a moment that any civilised Government 
would resort to such means as Russia is now employing against Poles of both 
sexes, and of every class, condition, and age. 

The Russians arrest their victims in the dead of night, on the denunciation 
of spies ; question and convict them before secret tribunals; and do not even 
publish the sentences, unless the sentence be death, and the execution is to 
take place in Warsaw or Wilna, Ali accusations in regard to torture ure, of 
course, met by them with a flat denial and a request for proof, when it is 
evident that no proof can be given ; for to mention the name of a trustworthy in- 
formant on such asubject would be to point out him or her foriinmediate arrest. 
As prisoners are not allowed to talk freely with their friends, and are often not 
permitted to see them at all—never except in presence of an official—it does 
really appear difficult to know positively whether or not they are beaten (as 
the Poles believe to be often the case) with the view of extorting confession. 
Under the Emperor Nicholas there was no mystery on the subject, nor 
is there now in Lithuania, under the infamous Mouravieff. It is 
certain aiso—there are proofs of the fact—that two gentlemen, named 
Rawicz and Oborski, who were lately arrested at Siedlee, in the 
kingdom of Poland (in which district important discoveries are said 
to have been made as to the organization of the locil National Govern- 
ment), were violently beaten. M. Oborski has since become insane; 
and it, in bis present state, he should speak of the torture inflicted upon him, 
the Russians will be able to say that he is raving. It is seldom that a man 
likely to have been beaten comes out of prison at all, unless to go to Siberia. 
But some have contrived to communicate with their friends ; others have at 
last been liberated or have escaped ; as to others again, the condition of their 
backs has been known from the state of their linen when sent out to be 
washed. Torture by beating has been too long the custom in Russia to Le 
suddenly discontinued by subordinates, even if their superiors so ordered it, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
WAR NEWS. 


At the date of our last advices from New York, the 30th ult., 
nothing decisive had occurred at either of the two great centres of 
the war. On the Potomac a great deal of skirmishing had taken 
place. The bulk of General Lee’s army was believed to bo on the 
south side of the Potomac, but he had strong pickets on the north 
side also, General Meade, who had advanced his head-quarters to 
Warrenton, had afterwards found it necessary to retire to Fairfax. 
Troops in considerable force are said to have been dispatched from 
General Lee’s army to reinforce Bragg at Chattanooga, where the 
main interest of the war now centres. 

General Thomas’s army, which Grant had joined, had been reduced 
to great straits for supplies, which had to be conveyed over clayey 
roads upwards of —— the waggon-trains being constantly 
liable to interruption. e troops were upon half rations, and the 
horses and other animals were dying of hunger. This state of things 
had been partially remedied, however; for it is reported that General 
Hooker had crossed the Tennessee river, had fought a battle on the 
night of the 29th ult., in which he repulsed the Confederates, who 
subsequently abandoned their ition on Lookout Mountain. 
Hooker is believed to have joined Thomas. The Federals claim to 
hold the river and all the roads leading from Bridgeport and 
Stevenson to Chattanooga, thereby rendering comparatively easy 
their means of obtaining supplies. 

Despatches from Chattanooga of the 24th ult. report that General 


It was also reported 


ome vege that, in co-operation —_ this 
movement, a large portion of General Lee’s troops were advancin, 
via L , Virginia, and Bristol, Tennessee, eet 


ynoh u G 
Burnside rig ile. This strategy, if cussenilty executed, 
would completely turn the left flank of the Federals and compel the 
abandonment of the whole of their position in East Tennessee. 

General Osterhaus, who was advancing from Corinth to join 
General Grant at Chattanooga, encountered a strong Confederate 
force at Cherokee, Alabama, on the 2ist ult. After an hour's severe 
fighting, resulting in considerable loss to both sides, the Confederates 
retired towards Tuscumbia. Confederate prisoners report that 
Tuscumbia is strongly fortified, and that a determined resistance to 
the advance of General Osterhaus would be made there, 

General Sherman was also advancing to the aid of the army at 
Chattanooga, but had met with considerable resistance from Forrest's 


cavalry, 

General Bragg, in his official report of the Confederate attack on 
General Watford, at Philadelphia, Tennessee, on the 20th, stated 
that the Confederate captures were 700 prisoners, 50 waggons 


loaded with stores, 10 ambulances, 6 of artillery, and a large 
number of horses and mules, tcgether with other pro pe 
iow e 


despatch from Knoxville asserts thaf General Watford f 

renewed the conflict on the 25th, and recaptured his 

-train. The losses in this lastengagement in killed, wounded, 
missing were upwards of 300 upon each side, 

According to letters from New Orleans of the 17th General 
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. ssiana on the 13th. This news contradicts the statement, vii 
oy Royal, on the 17th, that an expedition, commanded by General 
i on. 
ae pees express the belief that the present campaign in the 
will shortly be abandoned. 
from Charleston of part a state by the Federals 
from batteries Gregg and Wagner and two monitors at 
— pte on that day, and bombarded Forts Sumter and 
Sohnaton until dusk. The Confederates reburned the fre vigcrously, 
= which Fort Moultrie joined. Two hundred and sixty shots were 
thrown by the Federals. No damage was done to the Confederate 
batteries. Heavy guns had also been trained upon Charleston, 

'd a Greek-fire shell from each had been thrown into the city. 
Other guns were to open immediately upon the same point. The 
despatches close with a statement that it was not at first intended 
to commence such vigorous operations, but that circumstances had 
changed the programme entirely, 

GENERAL NEWS, 
al Rogecranz arrived at Cincinnati on the 26th and was en- 
nosiastically received by & large assemblage of citizens. In 
nse to an address of welcome made by Judge Storer, in which 
allusion was made to his recent supersession, the General stated that 
since the battle of Chicamauga he had received a letter of approval 
of his conduct during that action from the President. 

President Davis had made a speech at Alabama urging volunteers 

the outposts, thus enabling the soldiers to reinforce 
ragg. By this means he was confident Rosecranz would 
be crushed to the dust. His defeat would practically end the war. 
Self-reliance and energy were only the duty of the South, for no 
European aid could now be expected. ; ; 

It was reported that great frauds have been discovered in the 
returns of the recent elections in Ohio, Highland County alone gave 
to Mr. Brough, the Republican candidate, 502 votes more than its 

e population, ; 
= exican Ambassador from Juarez had been received by 
President Lincoln. 


MR. COBDEN ON THE BURNING OF KACOSIMA. 
Mr. ConpEn, in a letter to the Mayor of Rochdale, thus expresses 
his opinion of the recent proceedings of Admiral Kuper at 


Kagosima :— 

I have been reading carefully the official correspondence, just published, 
res} ng our recent proceedings in Japan, It is a norrible narrative, whicn 
| find difficult to treat with calmness. It appears that a despatch was sent 
by Earl Russell instructing the British representatives in that country to 
demand redress from Prince Satzuma, one of its feudal chiefs, or damios, for 
the murder of Mr. Richardson, and, in default of which, discretion was given 
to our naval commander either to “seize or detain” the Prince’s steam- 
vessels, or sheil his residence, or blockade his port. Thereupon, according to 
his own despatch, the British Admiral proceeded forthwith to burn the 
Prince’s steamers and set fire to the town of Kuagosima, when, to quote his 
language, “ the conflagration thus create’ continued with unabated ardour 
up to the time of the departure ot the squadron, forty-eight hours subse- 
quently to the first attack,” which, he proceeds to say, affords reasonable 
ground for believing that the entire town of Kagosima is now a mass of 
ruins ;” and he expresses his “ trust that her Majesty's Government will be 

leased to approve ” his deeds. 
” It is prs I know not how truly, that Kagosima is a city of more than 
150,000 inhabitants. In an interesting account of Japan, which appeared in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes ot the 15th of October, from the pen of M. 
Adolphe Lindau, a recent traveller in that country, this place is described as 
“Tun des plus considérables entrepots du commerce de ile de Kiou-siou, 

Now, let me ask you to consider for a moment what is really implied by 

the destruction with incendiary shells, without previous warning, of a city 
of even 100,000 inhabitants. There are always in such towns hundreds of 
infants at their mothers’ breasts, thousands of children under five years 
of age, hospitals with their sick,and numbers of aged and intirm tottering on 
the brink of the grave ; there, too, must be women over whom the pangs of 
maternity are impending, and there will be found homes filled with mourning 
for the dead which are awaiting the rites of sepulture. Such is the normal 
condition of every large city, whether in Asia or Europe. Now, picture this 
great comm entrepot, with all its contents, reduced in forty-eight hours 
to a heap of ashes; try to realise in imagination the fate of its population ; 
and then ask yourself what great crime they had committed to bring on 
themselves this havoc and destruction. To our shame and confusion, the 
answer must be that this is the way in which Englishmen, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Kuper and Colonel Neale, administer justice for tbe murder 
oi an individual one hundred miles away—of which crime the inhabitants of 
Kagosima were as guiltless of all knowledge and complicity as your own 
neighbours in Rochdale. It is precisely as though an enemy should lay 
Bristol in ashes because an individual had been murdered on the highway 
between London and Brentford. And the chief actors in this outrage on 
humanity, instead of expressing one word of regret or emotion, coolly lay 
claim to the approbation of their Government, 


IRISH EMIGRATION, AND ITS CAUSES. 


& Rev. Daniel F Rector of a parish in the south of 
Ireland, who has travelled in Americe and given the results of his 
observations in able lectures on emigration and other matters, has 
now come forward to state the results of his experience after ten 
years’ residence among the peasantry of Munster, with regard to the 
condition of the country. He says :~- 


I have now for the last ten years settled in the midst of an agricultural 
population. I have anxiously observed the wretchedness with which I am 
surrounded, and my observation of facts has forced upon me several con- 
clusions which are, I think, of weight in this discussion. I see that as a class 
the small farmers are doomed, and that nothing can save them from the 
effects of the process which sweeps them away. I sce that even large 
farmers can only succeed by giving up all tillage, except what is absolutely 
necessary for their stock, and that they are universally aware that they 
never again can compete with America and the Baltic, &c., in the matter of 
corn, but that they are able to compete successfully with the world as to 
butter and meat ; that neither rents nor profits result from tilling, and that 
both can be made and realised, as well as at any former period, by stock and 


pasturage. 

I see, as the necessary consequence, the miseries of an unemployed 
labouring class, unable, after repeated trials and failures of the potato crop, 
to live upon the land on which they are squatted, if they had it rent free. 
Now, contemplating these things locally, and, I trust, with kindly consider- 
ation and sympathy, apart from considerations as to the Army and Navy 
and the relative numerical strength of England to the nations of Europe, and 
as to the report which the last Census has borne or the next may bear, and 

g also the interest of the priests and the agitators in such matters, 
the following conclusions appear to me to follow :—That it is better for Ire- 
land, for the world, and for the labourers themselves, that such as cannot 
find employment at home, or adequate wages, should emigrate than remain 
& source of misery, disaffection, and weakness at home, the prey of those 
influences which heed not truth nor reason when they have to deal with idleness 
and misery. That emigration, in spite of the quotation from Goldsmith, is 
& remedy and not a disease, which the God of nature has ever employed bene- 
ficently for the lands repleted and depieted, and that it is a safety-valve of 
accomplished value and importance at this present time among ourselves, 
and that [reland has, since 1848, escaped untold misery thereby, and will, 
for some time to come, still derive benefit therefrom, That Governments, 
politicians, and priests may as well attempt to stop the operation of Nature's 
own laws as to stem the tide of emigration to America and the colonies, and 
that, in my jud t, if they could they would also stop the remedial 
process which will result in the prosperity of Ireland, in the peace and 
Stability of the empire, and in benetit to those lands in which, happily, this 
surplus labour is needed, sending back again in a thousand ways bleesings 
Upon ourselves, 

Not a man of this vast emigration assigns as the cause or has for the 
motive of leaving anything religious or political; and so far is it from 
deriving its impulse trom anything in the relation of landlord and tenant, 
tbat I firmly believe it would go on and must go on if all the farmers od 
Ireland were made the Jandlords instead of the tenants of their several hol . 
ings. The labouring people of my neighbourhood esteem themselves well 0’ 
if they can get a shilling a day without house, meat, or drink, for three or 
four days of each week for the next six months, and this is actually what the 
Jortunate few receive, and what the one resident proprietor whoendeavours to 
‘ind employment for them gives. In the summer they borrow a little to feed 
them while cutting their turf, and throughout the winter the wife, the son, 
or the father takes the ass-load of turf five Irish miles to sell for 10d. and Sd., 
‘nd often Gd., which is to feed and pay for the ass and the guide, and meet 
‘ne demand of the loan fund. hese people are wretchedly fed, clothed, and 
housed. The farmers will give no employment till the long days return, 
though they thus sow late and lose their harvest, When some of these 
Wretched people succeed in escaping to America or New Zealand, with a 
kindliness which is an honour to our native land, they soon gladden the 
desolate homesteads they have left by the remittance to the aged parent and 
the passage-warrant to the brother or sister. And this kind of argument for 
emigration is so potent as to resist all the cries of alarm and all the de- 


had affected a landing at Point Teabel, in Texas, | 


and his Staff returned to that city from the field of operations | nunciations of press, platform, 
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u and altar made against it. The peasantry 
will go and prosper, without considering other interests than their own ; and 
the land which they have allowed to perish with water and to become the 
prey of weeds, which they have not dug nor tilled, and which they have 
poisoned with bog-stuff for manure, will yield fourfold with ordinary skill 


| and capital, instead of becoming “ a desolate campagna,” 


LORD MAYOR’S DAY. 

On Monday the new Lord Mayor of London took formal 
Possession of the chief magistracy. A favourable change of weather 
came in the very nick of time for the usual show, which was seen 
to as much advantage as it was capable of, under a bright sun, a 
fresh autumnal breeze, and streets that could be walked on without 
getting ankle-deep in mud. The order of the procession was of the 
0 routine description. It proceeded from the Guildhall, 
through the principal streets of the City, to the Exchequer Co 
at Westminster, where the Lord Mayor was sworn in with the 
formalities. His Lordship then went through the different law 
courts, personally inviting the Judges to his banquet at the 
Guildhall in the evening, which was attended also by the Premier 
and several of the Ministers, the i Ambassadors, and other 
distinguished personages. In responding to the toast of ‘Her 
Majesty's Ministers,” Lord Palmerston, after some preliminary 
remarks, said :— 


There have been occasions when it was the lot of those who had to explain 
the state of affairs to congratulate you on the tranquil condition of the 
civilised world. I am afraid 1 cannot do that in the present instance ; for, 
although I trust there is nothing in our horizon which can grow into a cloud 
of war, yet we see on all sides—in the Far West and in the distant East— 
struggles going on cf the most lamentable character, and scenes enacted 
which make us shudder for humanity, and excite our deep compassion for 
the countries in which they are occurring. In the Far West we see a nation 
of the same race, the same language, the same religion, the same manners 
and literature as ourselves split into two, slaughtering each other by hundreds 
of thousands, and carrying on a contest the result of which it is impossible 
to foresee, and the end of which now, after more than two years’ duration, 
he would be a bold man indeed who ventured to predict. Lamenting 
that state of things, the Government of this country have felt it their duty 
not to yield either to the entreaties or the objurgationsof the one party or the 
other, Blandishments on the one side and threats on the other have equally 
been fruitless to affect our course. We have felt it our duty to abstain from 
taking any part in that deplorable conflict. If, indeed, we had thought it 
had b-en in our power to put an end to it by friendly intervention, no efforts 
would have been wanting to accomplish so holy an object. But we felt that 
our interference would have been vain, and we deemed it our duty——and in 
that I am sure we but followed the wishes of the country—to maintain a 
strict and impartial neutrality. In the Kast also scenes of a lamentable 
character are taking place. We there see on the one side a barbarous 
system of deliberate extermination carried out, and on the other side 
revenge venting itself in acts of murder and assassination. We endea- 
voured to enlist the feelings and opinions of civilised Europe in a joint 
remonstrance against that which we thought was unjust. ‘Those remon- 
strances have failed. We have done our auty, and we can only hope that 
those who have the conduct of affairs in the Russian empire may at length 
cease to pursue that course which has drawn upon them the condemnation of 
Europe, and that peace may be restored upon terms of equity and justice in 
that unfortunate country. Well, though abroad things look ill, and much 
misery and calamity are sustained, this country forms « happy exception to 
that which seems to be the prevailing condition of nations. We have been 
blessed by Providence with an abundant harvest; we have been preserved by 
the conduct of the Government and the sense of the country from the 
misfortunes of war; our populations are contented and loyal, and 
they feel that for a jong course of years the Legislature has been occupied in 
remedying grievances, in removing defects from cur laws, in sweeping away 
those obstructions which the Jess enlightened policy of former times had 
placed in the way of the productive industry of the nation. By all these 
means, I am happy to say, I believe that the commercial and material pros- 
perity of the country has reached a point which it never attained at any 
former period. Those who know the course of the commerce of the world 
will tell you that year by year this great city of London is growing more 
and more to be the centre of all the commercial transactions of other States, 
that bills are drawn upon London to pay debts all over the world, that com- 
modities destined for other countries are sent in deposit here—a tribute paid 
by the people of other nations to the industry, good management, integrity, 
and high honour of our own commercial community. I congratulate you, 
my Lerd Mayor and Gentlemen, on this happy state of things, and I trust 
that the peopie of England will feel that they are greatly indebted for it to 
the reign of that beneficent Sovereign under whose mild and enlightened rule 
they have the good fortune to live. 


THE MEDAL OF THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION. 

Tux following Illustrations represent the medal of the Royal 

National Life-boat Institution. The obverse of the medal has just 


= executed by Mr. L. C. Wyon, and the following is a description 
of it:— 


Obverse—Bust of her Majesty Queen Victoria; beneath, in minute 

L. ©. Wyon. Double legend: Royal National Life-boat 

a Founded in 1824. Incorporated 1860. Victoria, 
atroness. 


Reverse—Three sailors in a life-boat, one of whom is in the act 
of rescuing an exbausted mariner from the waves on a fragment of 
the wreck, W. Wyon, Mint, Inscription: Let not the Deep 
swallow me up. 

* The Mp oy — ha this medal represents wi _ = Queen 

ictoria, her Majesty's gracefully waving and ga’ in & 
knot behind, from which issues a wreath of po | clustering over the 
forehead. This lifelike portrait of the Queen, in high relief, conveys 
a truly pleasing and faithful likeness of her Majesty at this period of 
her life, and combines dignity of aspect and benevolence of nature : 
it is represented by Mr. L. C. Wyon with exquisite finish, delwacy, 
and beauty of workmanship. 

The reverse, representing the life-boat, in which are three 
sailors ing a fourth from the sea, is a work of high 
merit. Two of the sailors are steadying the boat, while the other 
stooping, draws in the shipwrecked sailor, whose figure is given so 
as to ow the form in the most natural and beautiful manner, 
and the expression wows into his ——— looking up poke 
preserver, is unsurpassed by anything that we have ever seen ; while 
the easy, flowing lines of this sailor pe finely contrasted by those of 
his companions—the whole displaying the most perfect knowledge 
of the human frame, the finest taste to arrange it, and a command 
of the graver to embody to us what the artist's genius had 
shadowed out to himself. But there is another pleasing motive for 
our admiration of the beautiful reverse, as the figure who 3s 80 
humanely extending his relief to the drowning mariner is a portrait 
of the artist (the late William Wyon, R.A.) himself. oy 

It will be observed that the medal is of a thoroughly British 
character, belonging to an institution which is one of the noblest in 
the country, and that the legend around the reverse is intelligible 
to everyone who can read the English language. 

During the recent heavy gales the rewards and medals of the 
Life-boat Institution have continued |to stimulate most materially, 
as on all previows occasions, our coast population to make the 
greatest exertions to save life from shipwreck. The men feel now 
assured that their services will not go unrecognised, and also that, 
in the event of a calamity overtaking them, their widows and orphans 
will not be forgotten by the eociety, in conjunction with a 
benevolent public, which is ever ready to succour cases of real 
dist: 


We may add that the life-boats of the National Life-boat Insti- 


tution stationed on various parts of the coast have rendered, during 
the recent gales, services of the noblest character in rescuing forty- 
one lives from shipwreck, and in saving four vessels, with their 
crews, 

Since its commencement the institution has voted 815 gold and 
silver medals, and £17,400 in rewards for saving life from various 
wrecks, It has now 125 life-boats under its management, and these, 
on an average, save about 300 shipwrecked persons every year. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have sanctioned the wearing of the 
medals of the Royal National Life-boat Institution by the officers 
and men of her Majesty’s Navy. 

It is also a very gratifying feature in connection with the rewards 
of the Life-boat Institution to find that they are frequently so 
highly appreciated that meetings are convened to present them pub- 
licly to the gallant men. 


THE SITTING OF THE FRENCH SENATE. 

THE speech of the Emperor of the French at the opening of the 
Chambers has taken not only France but all Europe by surprise, as 
an exhibition of statecraft by which he has taken the only means of 
avoiding a difficult and dangerous policy, Claiming to speak in the 
name of France, he had assembled round him those who—notwith- 
standing the result of the late elections in Paris—are likely to 
uphold his Constitution ; and the earnestness with which his utter- 
—_— were received gave an air of profound solemnity to the pro- 
ceedings. 

The ceremony was held, as usual, in the New Louvre, and the 
magnificent Salle des Etats was opened at cleven o'clock on the 
morning of Thursday, the 5th inst., with the same ceremonial as on 
former occasions. 

This salle, which is 138 ft. long, 70 ft. wide, and 50ft, in height, 
is lighted by three rows of windows, one above the other; and the 
ceiling, filled with paintings by Miller, blooms with allegories repre- 
senting the mission of France in the civilisation of the world. ‘The 
galleries on the right and left of the throne were occupied respec- 
tively by the Foreign Ministers and the wives of the Great Otticers 
ot State; while the lower gallery on the right was appropriated to 
the Empress, the Prince Imperial, Princess Mathilde, and the wife 
and daughter of Prince Murat. On the steps. of the platform 
leading to the throne—itself a splendid object, and placed at the 
end of the hall—were the Oardimals, Ministers, members of the 
Privy Council, Marshals, and Admirals; the deputation of the Grand 
Crosses of the Legion of Honour ; the Vice-Presidents, the Sectional 
Presidents of the Council of State, and the members of that body. 
Facing the throne were the benches of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Senate and the senators. M. Troplong was prevented by illness 
from being present. The deputies, marshalled by the President, 
M. De Morny, stood on the left, and to the rear of deputies and 
senators stood the members of the various tribunals, the Prefects of 
the Seine and Police, and their respective followings ; the members 
of the Municipal Council, the Mayors and Deputy Mayors, members 
of the Chamber of Commerce, officers of the Stat! of the National 
Guard and the Army. 

At about one o’olock a salute of guns announced that the Emperor 
was on his way across the Place du Carrousel, and he soon afterwards 
entered, accompanied by his cousins, Prince Napoleon, Prince Louis 
Lucien, and Prince Murat and his son, and followed by his military 
household. 

This, then, was the order of opening the Chambers, and the 
Imperial speech indicated the policy which will have to be carried 
out in the Senate, of the first sitting of which in the Palais de 
Luxembourg we give 2 representation. 

Although this iast-mentioned palace has been associated with fewer 
historical events than that of the Louvre, it has undergone marvellous 
changes during the 240 years since it was built for Marie de Médicis, 
after the models of her native Florence. From a prison, for which it 
was used during the great Revolution, it was again raised to the 
dignity of a palace, and was occupied successively by the Directory, 
the Consulate, and the Senate, and became finally the Chamber 
of Peere. At the revolution of 1848 it was found convenient for 
the great socialistic meetings convened by Louis Blanc. The 
hall of the senators, represented in our Engraving, is admirably 
adapted for accommodating a large assembly, since it is of a semi- 
circular shapo, the seats and desks being arranged in concentric 
tings, while the middle of the chord is occupied by the president’s 
chair and the tribune, 

It is stated that the care of the Imperial measures has been con- 
fided to those Ministers who are authorised to speak in the name of 
the Government; and that this distribution of parts took place at a 
Cabinet Council recently held at St. Cloud. M. Rouher, as Minister 
of State, will defend the foreign policy, particularly the Italian and 
Polish policy; M. Vuitry undertakes financial questions; M. 
Foroade de la Roquette, customs; and MM, Pariex and Rouland, 
domestic affairs, On M. Chaix d’Est Ange devolves the task of 
defending and popularising the Mexican expedition, with its imme- 
diate and remote consequences. And heis also instructed to explain 
or justify the conduct of the Government in the late electioneering 
contests. 


GUILDFORD was a ecene of great excitement on Guy Fawkes Day. Fifty 
dragoons and 150 infantry soldiers, besides special constables, volunteers, and 
police, kept the streets, or were in readiness to put down any disturbance. 
‘There was no riot. 

A Boat, in which were seven men belonging to the Royal Artillery and 
three women, wives of Royal artillerymen, was capsized on Saturday in 
crossing from Plymouth to Bovisand, and five of the men and two of the 
women were drowned, 

THE EX-DICTATOR OF POLAND, Langiewicz, has addressed an appeal to 
the Austrian Government, in which, after urgently rene ving his request to 
be allowed to remove to Switzerland, he concludes by emphatically be- 
eeeching that, if this be not done, he may be handed over te the Russian 
authorities. 

A MAN WAS RECENTLY SENT TO PRISON in France for 4 curious deception 
For a trifling sum he bought an old white horse from a trad:sman, and then. 
after painting it brown and feeding it well for two days, sold it back to the 
original owner for treble the sum he had received for it. The factitious 
metal soon disappeared, and in a few days the secret of its new colour was 
revealed. 

A CURIOSITY OF ART.—A photcgraphic portrait of the late Duke of 
Sussex has been produced by Mr. Heseitine, in the style of line-engraving, 
the lines being composed exclusively of words, numbering 30,000, in a 
manner which, when framed, wi!l render it an ornament to the apartments 
of English Masons,@f whom his late Royal Highness was for many years the 
Grand Master, 

THE ROYAL DAIRY AT FROGMORE.—The interior of the new Royal 
dairy at —— is being decorated in a very beautiful manner. ‘The walls 
are lined wich white and coloured tiles, designed in a rich and tastefal style, 
and bearing representations of the seasons of the year depicted in a series of 
selections from agricultural life. The windows are filled with coloured glass, 
and when the decorations of this beautiful little building are entirely com- 
pleted it will afford one of the most striking examples of what taste anc 
refinement can do towards elevating even one of the commonest and simplest 
operations of rural life. In fact, it is a complete gem in its way. 

ARRIVAL OF THE KING OF Tilt HELLENES AT ATHENS,—Athens letters 
contain accounts of the arrival of the King and his entry into the euy. On 
tonding his Majesty took his place in au open carriage, having on Pris lee 
M. Moraitini, President of the National Assembly, and vefore him M. Roufos, 
Premdent of the Council of Ministers, In a second carriage were Boson 
Sponneck, M. Philemon, his Mujesty’s Greek professor, aud some other 
persons of the Royal suite. A building in imitation of the Temple af The ens 
had Leen erected at the entrance to tne city, and in it the Mayor awaited the 
new Sovereign and delivered to him the keys on a velvet cushion. The streets 
were hung with flags, and the balconies of the houses adorned with draperivs 
in the Danish and Greek colours. A number of portraits of his Majest: 
were also to be seen, surrounded by English, French, Russian, Greek, an 
Danish flags <A splendid trophy had been erected at the expense of the 
National Guard on one of the public squares. The King arrived in thecapitat 
at about twelve in the day, and procseded immediately vo the cathedral amidet 
tho acclamations of the people, the National Guard, and the troops. After a 
Te Deum, the King proceeded to the palace, flowers being thrown before him 
from the houses. Shortly after arriving at the palace, the King appeared at. 
the principal baleony for a few minutes and then retired, after having 
repeatedly saluted the assembled crowds. Several addresses were presented to 
his Majesty, but he did not reply to any. He wore the uniforni of a General 
of the National Guard. The reception given to the young Sovereign was 
marked throughout by a real enthusiasm, and the number of persons present 
is estimated at 50,000, 
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boundaries they are immediately detected by his own employés and | tax-gatherers before the arrival of the troops. The new and special 
WE have alread: pra tac mg some account of the = of on the principle that “dead men tell no tales.” ea tax of 8 per cent on income is payable before the end of the month, 
VE have ’ » Bt é : is spy system is 60 universal in Japan, that each of the principal | after which period an extra 4 per cent will be required from defaulters. 
equipment of the Japanese army, and we are able this week to pre fi PState is compelled to admit an attendant who reports, or 
sent our readers with Engravings of two of the soldiers of Prince oLoers 0 ed to report, to the Imperial Government every action of 
Satsuma, whose army was opposed to the French force which his Our ie wk ee that, in our notice of the suite 
recently effected a landing upon the territory named after its ruler, of the. Japanese Ambassadors, this extraordinary attaché was 
referred to, and his likeness published. It is probable, how- 
~ an. ever, that this regulation cannot be made forcibly to apply 
; : to the great Daimois, and it is pretty certain that rt 
weer te: , the Princes with whom we have lately commenced hos- 
: tilities are tolerably independent of the Imperial power. Indeed, 
it is said that Prince Satsuma has himself power over the Tycoon, 
as he still retains in his charge the son or dson of a former 
coon, and could at any time foment a rebeliion for the purpose 
7 changing the dynasty. In Japan the military power is of 
considerable importance in the State, and it is amongst the officers 
of the army that the ceremony of the “‘ happy despatch’’ is perhaps 
most frequently performed. Of the ag ar of the soldiery we 
have spoken on @ previous occasion (No. 387, Aug. 30, 1862), and, 
although the accoutrements of the army of the native Princes vary 
somewhat from those of the Imperial warriors, they present no 
essential difference. except that they are, if anything, more 
complete. It will be seen that with the Japanese, as with the 
Chinese, a terrible a) oe is considered of very great importance ; 
but in Japan the so! are by no means deficient either in courage 
or in the knowledge of arms. For their original weapons, the 
spear, the hatchet, and the bow and arrow, they have in man 
instances substituted excellent firearms, obtained from the Du 
and Americans, and in the use of which they have become 
skilful under European teaching. That they have made 
considerable progress in the practice of artillery and the con- 
struction of large guns we have lately learned to our cost. The 
aword is in Japan the emblem of rank and power, so that officers 
of the high class wear two of these weapons, which are long and 
of inconvenient shape. The bonzes, or priests, are also distinguished, 
not only by their shaven crowns, but often by a brace of swords stuck 
into the scarf which ia worn round the waist. Theresia, beater no 
country in the world where dress is more a mark of social dis- 
tinotion than in Japan; for while the poorer classes work almost 
without any dress beyond « cloth bound round the middle, the 
higher ranks, consisting of Japanese merchants, soldiers, priests, 
and officers of State, wear several-silken suits, or rather gowns, one 
over the other, all of which are tucked into a voluminous pair of 
trousers, and ultimately fastened with a gorgeous scarf or sash. 
To wear trousers at all, by- by, is a privilege accorded only to 
people above a certain grade, and common use of headdresses, 
except in the winter months, is by custom restricted mostly to the 
military authorities, or soldiers on active service. 


THE RUSSIANS IN POLAND. 


he national spirit out of Poland. His in Warsaw forbi 
ing to be worn after the 10th of November, except it be for 


of obtaining the taxes is pt and probably effectual ; for it is 

tho eoldiers to, take ae pal "eet Ue digp nape coven, 

: . ion. le ways uccurs, 

JAPANESE FOOT SOLDIER. because the military authorities cannot receive the money, and it 

has to be sent to an office which is now so crowded that it is difficult JAPANESE OFFICER IN WAR COSTUME, 
This Prince is one of the most powerful of the Daimois, and it is | to get attended to there. In the meanwhile, soldiers, in the pro- ' 

said that he is indifferent even to the ial authority, since he eee ee ee et nasi ae e of | Mouravieff seems now to have turned all his ri against 
has instituted such a spy system t his dominions, or apartments who have not paid up; and to avoid this in- Wanhen, whibape, betas, thee greed angnbus vt hee sibeien | and, 
indeed, there are few men left about Wilna to whom he can turn to 


that whenever the Imperial’ agents show themselves within his | convenience and expense, many persons settle accounts with the 


DOMICILIARY VISIT TO THE HOUSB OF A POLISH NOBLEMAN BY A PARTY OF RUSSIAN SOLDIERS, 
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ii f t by punishing them, for the Czas says 
keep up his churacter o y Pp 9 " ey ein 


that nearly all the landed proprietors are either di 
or banished. The system of domiciliary visits has been found very 
effectual in thinning the country of inhabitants and in turning 
otherwise peaceable folks into insurgents. Our Engraving represents 
a visit of this description made by Colonel Muchanow, ex-Director 
of Police, and his horde of Cossacks and infantry, to the house of a 
Polish gentleman, whom it was determined to tax or to ruin, 
as circumstances should render most desirable. The most hor- 
rible story amongst a dozen recent accounts of the visits 
of search is that which has transpired respecting some 


marauding Cossacks who entered a country house in the absence 


of theowner. Finding nothing suspicious, they began to drink. One 
of their number, who had remained in the courtyard while his 
comrades caroused, picked a quarrel with a servant of the house. The 
two came to blows, and, while defending himself, the Pole unluckily 
ated his con : sree dee an When the 
assi i ein promptly interri corpse. 

Cossacks were ready to leave they missed their comrade, and another 
servant, whether actuated by vengeance or by fear, denounced his 
sions S eT wea tek tabi dik teed secon se 
the men, ill- ibly, and made preparati 

them away. Seeing this, the wife of the man who had slain the 
Cossack ran to the room of her absent master, took some poison 
intended for vermin, spread it upon bread, and carried it to her 
husband. Divining her intention, the man swallowed the — 
without delay, the wife crying, “‘I would rather see him die before 
my eyes than receive the news of his torment.’’ Cheated of their 
prey, the Cossacks left the place with imprecations. The poor woman 
attempted to poison hersell, but was prevented by the bystanders. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

Ir is somewhat remarkable that, notwithstanding the 
opportunities for co-operation afforded by the assemblage in 
factories of members of our working classes, the’ advantages 
thus held forth have, in scarcely a single instance, been seized 
upon, primarily, by the operatives for their own benefit, Of 
the working of the friendly societies we propose to speak 
presently ; but it must be remembered that these owe their 
position chiefly, if not entirely, to an Act of Parliament, the 
benevolent labour of the middle and higher classes, The 
metropolitan mechanics’ institutions have nearly all failed 
from the lack of support from the people for whose instruction 
they were established. The trades’ union, purely an operative 
institution, certainly exists ; but we scarcely think that this 
can be quoted as evidences of the wisdom or providence of the 
collective minds of our artificers, 

The last report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies (Mr, 
Tidd Pratt) has directed public attention to the manner in 
which these associations are conducted, Mr, Tidd Pratt is, so 
to speak, the Deus in machina of every friendly-society dis- 
cutient, No sooner is a job or an injustice attempted in con- 
nection therewith, or a grievance real or imaginary established, 
than the monosyllabic name is at once invoked, and a letter is 
at once posted to the modern “ Lion’s Mouth.” Mr, Pratt takes 
a grimly humorous vengeance for the piles of letters with 
which he has been literally pelted. He prints them 
all—all, perhaps, except those which serve to illustrate 
only the ordinary working of the business of his 
office, For this he has been blamed. It is asked by one 
indignant correspondent of a contemporary, “ What can be 
more absurd than certain stupid, querulous letters from the 
members of certain ‘lodges’ or ‘unities?’” “Only the 
publication of such letters by Mr, T, Pratt,” is the self- 
afforded reply of the querist, 

Now, in truth, the publication of these letters is calculated 
to give to all who choose to read a far better, because more 
vivid, human, and truthful idea of the actual inner life of these 
societies than any possible amount of official periphrasis. The 
homely way in which the writers complain of the mismanage- 


ment, the inordinate expenditure, and the encouragement, if | 


not the enforcement, of dissipation in some of these asso- 
ciations, is much better told in the ungrammatical Saxon of 
the grumblers than it could be in the Latinised periods of the 
official or of the journalist, While earnestly recognising the 


arduousness of Mr, Pratt's labours, and the vigour, experience, | Lond 
and astuteness which he has brought to bear upon them, we | 


think he has seldom done a better thing than this of giving 
these poor men an opportunity of detailing their own 
grievances in their own way. These grievances arise 
chiefly from the location of the societies, Onur working 
men have no operative-halls, no local centres in which 
their committees may transact business, receive subscriptions, 
and dispense relief. They are thus driven to the clubroom of 
the public-house, the proprietor of which fiads his best remu- 
neration not in the exaction of a fixed sum for rent so much 
as in the compulsory “ spending-money” of the visitors, The 
result is, too frequently, fatal at once to business, to economy, 
and to sobriety. 


| 
It may be urged that even the public-house, »/us the benefit | 


society, is better than the public-house without any prospective 
advantages, 
friendly society suggests rather a good-fellowship, with pru- 
dent views, than a company formed for the dry purpose 
of mutual assurance. We at once admit the sug- 
gestion in ite full force, We are not indisposed to regard 
with a kindly eye the Haster promenades of the clubs with 
bands and insignia, We cannot even carp at the Ancient 
Order of Foresters for its absurd pretensions of traditional 


| 


\ 


It is certainly true that the very name of a | 


descent from the days of Robin Hood’s merry men, or for the 
nondescript attire in which its officials delight occasionally to 
disport themselves, But when these societies, under the 
pretence of prudent provision, not only encourage but enforce 
the consumption of strong liquors, with a limitation only upon 
the wrong side, we cannot but confess that the complaints of 
the discontented are but too well founded, howeyer they 
may be expreased. And these complaints unfortunately exhibit 
a well-known and apparently inherent deficiency in the 
organisation of our working men, They seem—for the truth 
must be told—to possess but little administrative faculty, In 
fact, so s00n as the labourer begins to develop such a power, 
he ordinarily raises himself above his class, and becomes an 
employer, perhaps eventually a capitalist, His energies when 
brought out are adapted to his own personal advancement, 
They are swamped and diverted by ignorance, obstinacy, 
and conventionality when he attempts to exercise 
them in behalf of his fellows, The money spent by the 
union upon the last futile strike of the building 
trades would, if properly invested, have sufficed to 
purchase land and materials upon which the lost labour of a 
large number of men might have been so employed as not 
simply to render itself remunerative, but to constitute the 
Union such a capitalist as to be enabled to compete advan- 
tageously with others in the labour market. Butif the working 
classes will not be wise, who is to teach them? It is easy to 
propose, as has been done, that benevolent and energetic 
members of the middle and upper classes should mix with 
and direct humbler men, But the thing cannot be done, 
Such an interference would be tolerated with jealousy, if not 
disdainfully repelled. Every true reform, every substantial 
progress, must spring from the body by which it is required, 
and the case of our working men will scarcely, we think, 
furnish an exception, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HER MAJESTY, accompanied by Princess Helena and Princess Hohenlohe, 
visited the venerable Amelie, ex-Queen of France, at Claremont, on Saturday. 

THE BIRTHDAY OF THE PRINCE OF WALES was celebrated on Monday 
by dinners, illuminations, &c., at Sandringham, Windsor, London, and other 
places. 

His ROYAL HIGHNESS THE CROWN PRINCE OF PRUSSIA left England 
on Saturday last for Berlin, to be present at the opening of the Chambers, 
He has since returned to this country. 

MR. CHARLES NEATE was elected for Oxford city, without opposition, on 
Saturday last. 

DR. TRENCH, Dean of Westminster, has been selected by Government to 
succeed Dr, Whately in the Archbishopric of Dublin. Dr. Stanley will be 
the new Dean of Westminster. 

THE Rey. J. LOCKHART Ross, the new Rector of St. George’s-in-the- 
East, took possession of his incumbency on Sunday last, and conducted the 
services of the day. 

LORD CHESHAM, eldest son of the Earl of Burlington, died on Tuesday, 
at the family residence in Grosvenor-square. 

TRENCH, a traptze performer, fell, the other night, at the Leeds Amphi- 

eatre, and had both arms broken. 

ONE OF THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER’S LITTLE ITEMS, it is 

will be £50,000 for the Crawley court-martial. 

A NEW WATERING-PLACE is to be formed in the Isle of Wight, at Alum 
Bay. A landing-jetty is to be built to join it to Newport by railway, and 
steamers will run to it from Stokes Bay. 

THE COURT-MARTIAL ON COLONEL CRAWLEY, which was to have been 
opened at Aldershott on Thursday last, has been postponed, at the request of 
the Colonel's agents, till the 17th inst. 

THE REV. MR. HENNIKER, Incumbent of Cauldon, Staffordshire, has 
been fined £5 for assaulting a parishioner. 

FLoops have prevailed to a serious extent in Yorkshire, the water having 
risen over the railways in various places, 

THE BOARD OF WORKS has refused to allow a marble tablet to be placed 
in the front of the house in Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, where Turner, the 
painter, was born and lived. 

SNOW WAS PERCEIVED ON SUNDAY LAST on the mountains of Puy de 
Dome, in Auvergne, for the first time this season. A great quantity of snow 
has likewise fallen in the canton of Chambery. 

AN AUSTRIAN EXPEDITION is about to start for the Nile, with the 
object of proving whether the statements of Captains Speke and Grant are 
correct. 

THE DUTCH NAVAL SQUAPRON in the waters of Japan is to be reinforced 
very mat ly. 

THE ANNAMITE AMBASSADORS are preparing to proceed to S: bein, 
also accredited to the Court of Madrid. P om, See 

TWO BRIGANTINES FOUNDERED IN THE CHANNEL during the late 
tempestuous weather, and it is feared all on board perished. 

THE STEAM-SHIP ANGLIA, belonging to the Galway Mail-Packet Com- 
pany, has run on shore on Black Rock, in Galway Bay, and has been unable to 
proceed on her voyage to New York. Her passengers have been landed and 
the mails sent back to Dublin. 

THE AUSTRIAN LLOYD's STEAMER EUROPA has beon wrecked near 
Linarca, on the voyage to Cyprus. The specie and mails on board were saved, 

AT COLOGNE a young lady of good family was sentenced the other day to 


| @ month’s imprisonment for robbing a live ostrich, an inmate of the Zoological 


Gardens there, of some of his finest plumes, 

EVERY POLE captured by the Russians, it is alleged, is shut up for two 
hours in # room surrounded by pictures of executions and torturings of every 
description. 

ACCOUNTS FROM ALL PARTS OF INDIA are very encouraging as to the 
crop of cotton this season, which will be nearly double that of last year. 

THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS has resolved to apply to Par- 
liament for powers to construct @ park for the south-eastern district of 
jon, 

A HORSESHOE, of real iron, has been found in the pre-Adamite deposit in 
the course of some railway excavations in the Orne Valley, between Caen 
and Condé, 

FROM 12,000f. to 15,000f. daily is the impost regularly contributed by the 
Poles who live abroad to the “ National Government” Of Warsaw, pf the 


| support of the insurrection. 


AS BARON SPONNECK, guardian of the King of Greece, was tra by 
steamer from Copenhagen to Hamburg, his dog fell overboard, Stoppage 
of the ship was refused. Sponneck jumped overboard, and claimed for 
himself and dog the benefit of the boat, 

ON SUNDAY AFTERNOON the body of a man unknown was found hanging 
in 2 wood belonging t» ‘be Archbishop of Canterbury at Boughton. {t had 


| apparently been hanging about ten days or a fortnight, 


TNE COMMITTEE OF TIE GLASGOW EMANCIPATION SOCIETY have 
addressed a memorial to Earl Russell on the subject of a suspicious vessel 
which has recently been built, and is now fitting out, in the Clyde, 

A YOUNG MAN, named Frederick Charles Drake, was run down and killed 
instantaneot by a train, while crossing the Mid-Kent line at Ladywell 
station, on Sunday night. 

A NEw PROJECT has been started for making Paris a seaport. Tt is 
proposed to dig & canal which, starting from Marseilles, wiil join the Sacne 
ut Obdlons, and thence form two branches. One o/ these branches is to be 
continued to Dunkirk, and the other to St. Nazaire. 

TuE Court OF COMMON COUNCIL OF THE Crry OF LONDON has deter- 
mined to bridge over Holborn valley. A high level roadway upon the line 
of Holborn-hill and Skinner-street is to be made—the plan involving the 
entire removal of the present surface and the property on both sides—with 
approaches from the adjoining streets. 

A PEW DAYs AGO the family and friends of M. Taffut, a landowner 
residing at St. Christophe (Istre), who had to all appearance died suddenly, 
followed him to his last home, Divine service was being pertormed in the 
church, when a singular noi-e was heard proceeding from the coffin. The 
service was omnotiotely suspended, the lid unscrewed, and the supposed 
dead man found to be alive. He was conyeyed back to his house, and on the 
following day was able to move about, 


THE LOUNCGER AT THE CLUBS. 

A PLAGUE on all writers of books of reference, from the hi 
cyclopedia down to the humblest vade mecum—for their Pls ad 
invariably fail me at a pinch! Information which everybody 
possesses in his own head may be found readily enough in these 
books; but that which few people have, and everybody suddenly 
may want, is never to be found. ‘* Where on earth is Kagosima ?”? 
said I, when I read Admiral Kuper’sdespatch. ‘‘In Japan, I know; 
but whereabouts? And what sort of a is it? A city ora 

i ? Has it any trade or none?’’ Weill, of course, I go to my 
books. First, I take down a thick gazetteer of modern date; but 
that, I find, is silent as the desert ; not even the name of Kagosima 
is mentioned in its pages. I then consult Charles Knight's 
‘English Oyclopmdia,’’ with the confident expectation of finding 
Kagosima mentioned ; for this is a modern work, and has been 
lauded by the reviewers as little short of perfect. But, no! Here 
Iam again disappointed. m3 » there comes Cobden’s letter ; 
and from that I gather tha’ Taredns is in the Isle of Kiou- 
Knigh' there 


i is 
sppaientiy toto the right teal Oe dad seconded “Etoceio®* 
apparently into i i ioo,’” 
wih I take ye (Japan). I then 


fon te Sage, So te 2k 
urn apan, in i very tail 
of my hare. But, alas! once more ny oe dashed. There ig 
something about Kioosioo, but not a about yo except 
the “at its (i.e, Kioosioo’s) southern extremity is the Bay of 
Kaugosima.’”’ Not a hint is there a ut a town ora port; nay, in 
another paragraph about the island of Kioosioo we are told that ‘‘ the 
best-known towns of importance are Oragaski, Sauga, and Kokoora ;’’ 
from which I infer that the writer actually did not know of the 
existence of a town on the Bay of Kagosima, which is remarkable, 
if it be true, as Mr. Cobden says that there are inhabitants in the place 
to the number of 150,000 more. So much for books of reference, 
After I had exhausted them I turned to a huge atlas, nearly a yard 
square, which cost me Tam azeld to soy hos eiany Sar ae by 
no means old; and here I catch my hare at op de Gly you 
believe it ?—not in the map of Japan (in that there is no trace of 
Kagosima, either as a bay or a city) but in the map of 
pag ay mn yy -_ Nepelaerrowehy = oe — 
is no! lo in any of my gazetteers, wi suppose to 

Kiousiou) I discover the word ‘Naandne. But whether it means a 
city or a bay the map informs me not, nor does the “ Description of 
the Country’’ which follows + the map; for in said 
description I find no mention w! of Kagosima. These, then, 
are guides! These fellows, whom I have been consulting for more 
than half an hour, cost me, on the whole, some £6 or £7; and this 
is how they serve me in an extremity. But this is, as far as my 
experience goes, the character of all such Waa tan tale 
aw a beaten highway which is aa well known as the road from 
don to York; but they utterly fail you when you specially 


— their services. 
ell, we gather from Mr. Cobden’s letter and other sources that 
osima is a seaport, a place of extensive trade, contains upwards 
of 150,000 inhabitants, and that this place has been bom’ ed and 
destroyed by an English fleet out of revenge for the murder of a Mr, 
a {One murder mae s @ villain re a auarest murders 
Cy ,”? says or sings somebody. y is principle, 
the murderer of Ri son is a villain, and Admiral Kuper, 
who bombarded Kagosima and must have slain hundreds, 
at least, of the people, is a hero. Mr. Cobden, however, does 
not think He is too practical and too human ee 
i dis. 


tory 
affair, and beat the Government. But on & 
Parliament Lord Palmerston succeeded in 

a large majority, and Mr. Cobden was for a 
of a seat in the House. But if the Government do not take 
steps to clear themselves of the responsibility of this bombard- 


ment of and the Ministry should again be defeated, 
eg tg that Lord Palmerston would again be sanctioned 
peo 


, for the press is unanimous in denouncing the crime, an 
I cannot find a man disposed to excuse it, A Cabinet Council was 
held.on Tuesday. No doubt this business at 
other matters, received due attention; and I ‘we may confi- 
dently hope that, in as short a time as possible, we shall have the 
satii ion of learning that the Government is fully alive to the 
enormity of Admiral ay od 8 coil, one will act 6 
William Cobbett in hi i makes 
Royal speeches and Parliamen' . a 
mat Mr. Darby Griitith: which lately ed in the Morning Star, 
man, Mr. Dar iffith, whi a) in lorning Star. 
This sentence, for example, “knowines on the contrary, that, in 
re ~~ ee 2 — insolent exactions of ok powqam 80 
uent on 0 public, a certain portion preas 
are alwaya sake tke up the cause of that much-injured indi- 
vidual,” There, reader ! Liven grey tee Log lag do 
it, and show where its faults lie, but it defies analysis. I have often 
heard outsiders say that they cannot wi why Mr. Darby 
Griflith’s speeches in Parliament always evoke such merriment. 
“ They read his es,”’ they say, ‘and, though certainly there 
is not much matter in them, there does not ap; anything to 
justify such uproarious mirth.’’ Let me, then, inform these gentle- 
men do not read his speoshes, Way er ae ta of 
. and trimmed by the reporters. To r 
Griflith literally would be offensive, if not impossible. 
is, however, a fair specimen of the style in which the hon. 
usuall . Leay itis a fair specimen. It is too favourable, 
though; for sometimes Mr. Griffith’s sentences are “‘ confusion worse 


confounded,’’ utterly unintelligible to his bh I may say, 
fo himealf disc. Tnied, I de nob believe that dhame toca Borex? 


member 


man living who, by the exercise of the most cunning ingenuity, 
could omy wade eee’ as I have heard - Mr. Darby 
Griffith. Castlereagh was a queer speaker. Here is a specimen 
of his Lordship’s style, ftom ‘Toes baaoue te ‘ 

And Kingship, tumbled from its seat, 

“ Stood prostrate at the people's feet : 


Where (still, to use your Lordship’s tropes) 
The level of obedience slopes 
Upward and downward, as the stream 
Of Hydra faction kicks the beam.” 
This, it may be said, is a caricature, and P nen it is; and yet it 
may be but slightly so, if it be true, as poet declares, that the 
following is taken verbatim from one of his Lordship’s speeches :— 
I must embark into the feature 
On which this letter chicfly hinges. 
And it is right to say that Lord Castloreagh’s speeches and 
his letters fully justify the satire of the post. ee however, 
rd Cast) h, with all his confusion of tropes and metaphors, 
and his execrable grammar, could always make his hearers under- 
stand what he meant; but somo of Mr. Griffith’s sentences are 
utterly unintelligible. 

Mr. Neate has got into Parliament, and, as he was not opposed, 
his seat this time is, of course, safo. In 1857 he had the bad taste 
to oppose Mr. Cardwell, and met with the merited punishment of 
ejection on petition. I say the bad taste, because Mr. Cardwell had 
been member for Oxford since 1853. further, because between 
Mr. Cardwell’s political views and Mr. Neate’s there is but a triflin 
difference. We must, however, remember that Mr, Thackeray di 
the very same thing; for, after Mr. Neate had been uneeated, our 
great novelist, professing to be a Liberal, opposed Mr. Cardwell, and 
by the fascination of his name succeeded in polling 1018 votes, 
against 1085 for Cardwell. Mr. Thackeray has not again tried to 
get admission into Parliament, and I am not sorry for it. Great 
writers should imitate the gods, envelop themselves in a cloud, and 
not jostle in a vulgar crowd, 
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In 1848-9 Lord Palmerston enjoyed Euro repute as a manu- 
facturing assassin—the Sheffield blades of Palmer and Son being set 
down by the Continental mind to him. ‘‘ This Palmerston actually 


dares to put his name on the knives that he supplies to the enemies | 


of order!’? Later on, when Rugeley Palmer was dismissed from the 
sphere he did not adorn, the short telegram, ‘Palmer is hanged,” 
was read in Germany, ‘‘ Palmerston is hanged ;’’ and Central Europe 
wondered whatever the English Premier had been doing to get 
strung up 80 expeditiously. The final impression was that he had 
done it himself; but the fond gaillard of this irrepressible young 
person will never lot him come to ¢iat pass. He is, certainly, very 
unlucky in the matter of scandal. The hywnas, we know, will eat 
up the limping specimen, if any 4 catch him ; but they generally don’ /. 

The oddest compact I have heard of for many a day is that of 
twelve resolute who have vowed to wear their beards 
without reference to the 0) of Judges or the predilections of 
attorneys. For you must know that on the Bench of England are 
certain wise men who are a8 veritable martinets on the subject of 
facial hair as the great Sir Goorge Brown himself, ce, on the 
2nd of this month, many a promising beard, cherished throughout 
the vacation, had to be sacrificed to the exigencies of term time, and 
the miseries of shavin, are being daily undergone by the unfortunate 
victimes of professional prejudice. Not, of course, that a Judge can 
exercise the same arbitrary power as was displayed in the Orimea 
by the great Brown; but he can, in his way, make his disapproval 


quite as practic: felt. Suppose, for example, that it is hinted 
from the Bereh that the words of eloquence are unintelligible from 
the faot of ‘their ng from behind a forest of hair, can’t you 


understand why -giving solicitors prefer intrusting their favours 
to smooth-shaved chins ? , J 


Who painted Justice blind, did not declare 
What magistrates should be, but what they are, 


was written in satire, but we may reverse the last line in sober 
earnest, and say that, if our Judges are not blind to the personal 
appearance of those who plead before them, they should be. It is 
monstrous if, in the present day, a body of educated men are to be 
on by moral preseure, or otherwise, to study the taste of any 
third person as to whether they shall go unshaven. Besides, the 
memory of Sir Thomas More, and his mot on putting his beard out 
of reach of the axe, because it, at least, had committed no treason, 
ought surely to endear the fashion to the legal mind. And I am 
opportunely reminded of an old law of the Middle Temple, to the 
elfoct that “every man may go as him listeth, so that his apparel 
pretend no lightness or wantonessin the wearer.” The latitude here 
shown to the coats and trousers of legal luminaries may surely be 
extended to their use or rejection of the razor; and, if the emall 
knot of bearded brethren are only firm, neither Judges nor solicitors 
will long resist their reasonable self-assertion. 

Did you remark this portion of the evidence of the cabman who 
drove the murdered woman and children? Speaking of the personal 
appearance of the man who had accompanied them, he said, “He 
fst» like a foreigner, but spoke like an lishman. He did not 
look like a gentleman, but did not look like a clerk. He did not 
look like a mechanic. He looked something like a chemist !”? Why 
achemist? I never knew that there was any distinctive mark about 
that calling ; but the cabman must be a man of minute observation. 
peng Sep a half a dozen words with an utter stranger, and 
then being able to accurately fix his pursuits. For, as I need hardly 
add, the cabman was right. He made this apparently rash state- 
ment at the inquest on Monday, before suspicion had fallen upon 
Hunt, who turned out to be in the employment of a firm described 
as ee ee druggists, — = himself a tgp. ‘ hd 
chemistry. © prescience, or !appy quizzing power, of the 
cabman in thus describing him, is curtalaly not the least remarkable 
feature in this remarkable case. 

What a curious comment it is upon the success of the great ghost 
trick that we should have been told all about it more than five 
years ago! It turns out that Mr. Dircks read a paper to the British 
Association, which paper was published in more than one newspaper, 
wherein he described the entire illusion from beginning to end. The 
Lord Chancellor having in his youth seen the same thing displayed 
by Belzoni, is less remarkable than that we should have had it 
brought to our very doors but the other day, and should, notwith- 
standing, have been effectually mystified by Professor Peppe 
and Oo, The m er of one of the first theatres to which 
Fae ay was transferred shook his head portentously when I asked 

im a simple question concerning the t of the appa- 
rition, and told me in a tremulous whisper that “he was under a 
bond of a thousand not to reveal the secret!’’ The 
secret ! Why, it is as stale to every student of the science of optics 


its windows in 
ment’? of y 
filled theatres 


able 
by and will 
wonder, with me, what on earth there is to penuh in 8 shadow. 
By-the-by, about ghosts, and Ghost Clubs, and all that (as 
everybody 1s doing) this dreadful Cab story starts a new question 
in Ghost-slogy. The sprite of a murdered person is said to haunt the 
scene of the murder, house, or, if that be pulled down, the soil 
on which the house atood. Now the question is, can three ghosts 
ride about in a cab for Or, to try the principle more 
remotely, if a murder were committed in Russia in a house that 
heels, would the ghost travel about with the house? The 
you perceive, is, what constitutes the very esse of 
crime, Is it ion i or more 


By er 
said to be?’’ Are we tounderstand that 
i Mae Oe) the | infrmity”’ existed onl: 
the minds of the humoriste regaled us ad nauseam wi 
; but that they (the editors) decline, “for the 
succeeding jokes,” to render tardy justice to the dead ? 
reminds one wapionandly of the sin 
ee ae ee and future jests upon the per- 
ween rhe f ic men will need somo guarantee that they have 
cle tevaght reainst the Inte King of Prams 
freel; i oO 
po Aer a ; and it would surely not 
have robbed a single witticism wae © as much had been 
notes re-issue, 
ohne) wherein the —_ 
-Leave Man’’ upon repentant thieves is prominently 
put forward? I don’t know whether the Olympic ager wished 
to have a sly hit at the English adapter of the niece ; but his persistent 
advertisement has given rise to a rather comical suggestion. If one 
Visit, it is argued, cures a pilierer to the extent of making him 


voluntarily disgorge £1500, what a capital thing it would be for 
| French dramatic authors if Mr. Tom Taylor could be induced to see 
| his own piece for half a dozen nights successively’ The amount of 

conscience money which would in such a case be inevitably trans- 
mitted across the Channel would assuredly gladden the heart of 
many a Parisian playwright. 

That the Englieh have a mania for wild disbursement is a fact but 
too fully believed in on the Continent. ‘Englishmen, princes, and 
fools” are, the proverb tells us, the only people who travel in a 
first-class railway-carriage ; and, as prices testify, we have only to 
pen & commodity, or frequent a town, to send all articles up 

m fifty toa hundred per cent. A Mrs. Belli-Goutard, of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, sere by this estimate of the national character, 
advertises in the Zimes that she possesses a chair in which the late 
Jacob Grimm was wont to sit. She isnot desirous to exchange this 
—— relic for English gold ; oh dear, no! At least, that is not 

er Chief motive, She professes, with a reticence which is positively 
charming, that she ‘‘is desirous to preserve the chair to posterity by 
leaving it by sale to one of the admirers of that great man.” 
Posterity ought to be greatly obliged to Mrs, B. G., who, it appears, 
keeps a lodging-house in which Professor Grimm had apartments ; 
but surely she has over-estimated our zeal for parting with cash. 
Grimm's chair would be a fitting present for a local museum, but 
it is scarcely the thing to pay heavily for in England. 

I tested the other day a new school of cookery in Great Portland- 
street—tested it, that is to say, by dining at its table-d’hote. I can 
only say that the viands were excellent, and that if the pupils had 
any hand in the dishes I partook of they have attained a degree of 
proficiency highly creditable to their instructors. I suppose the 
system pursued 1s similar to that adopted by the Berners-street 
institution; but, as the attendance is better and the room snugger, I 
strongly advise ali London diners-out to try this, the last addition 
to our schools, 

Dr. Lankester, on presiding at an inquest held on a boy of 
thirteen, who had hanged himself in a fit of passion, is made to 
say that the deceased ‘‘ was not perhaps accountable to (od for the 
deed by which, in a moment of madness, ho deprived himself of 
life.” ~~ this is a questionable mode of comforting his bereaved 
parents. 

Some rather serious misbehaviour has taken placo at the Royal 
Military College. The cadets have, it is said, displayed considerable 
insubordination, and the Duke of Cambridge is determined to make 
an example of the ringleaders, who, as has been pithily put, claim 
to be regarded and treated as men, even when they are acting like 
children at once silly and spoilt. 

A company (on the limited liability prac ne has been formed 
to enlarge and conduct the Bedford Hotel at Brighton, and bids fair 
to be a great success. Tho Bedford is the favourite resort of the 
aristocratic visitors to Brighton, and is too small, large though it be, 
for its numerous customers. Hence the formation of the company, 
the board of which, Iam glad to see, is composed of gentlemen 
who really understand the work they have undertaken to perform, 

“ An Historical Panorama of the Civil War in America’? has 
taken the place of the Christy Minstrels in one of the rooms at St. 
James’s Hall—and a very vigorous, telling affair it is, too. One could 
hardly call this exhibition an ‘Entertainment”’ if it were ex- 
clusively a set of slaughter-scenes, though people do find destruction 
on a ge scale an interesting sight. But the fact is, 
this panorama contains other than battle-pictures, though 
such variations are not the best part of it. The real war- 
scenes are capital, and are worth seeing, as a supplement to the news- 
paper. The painter has taken Horace Vernet for his model, and has 
done some very clever things in his master’s vein. Of course we have 
all the great ‘‘ points”’ of the contests taken advantage of—the Bull 
Run retreat, the Chickahominy retreat, the battle of Gettysburg, 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter, and so on; and the fight between 
the Monitor and the Merrimac is not omitted. I only hope the day 
will ot come when the panorama will have to give us a last-scene 
sort of repetition of the famous battle in the ‘‘ Book of Mormon,” which 
ended by leaving only a single human couple on each side, or some- 
thing very like it. Meanwhile, this exhibition deserves a visit. 

‘When the Prince of Wales was born, the news came so early to 
the Mansion House, and a gas star (with the feathers, and the words 


the first hint of the event to the greater number of as 
they came to dinner was that illumination. Exciting young person ! 
a oe Lord Mayor’s Day a has been stirred up to write 
BO ing about birthdays, which is so new that we must quote a 
verse or two :— 
gy Our birthdays, 
How dreary are they— 
Unwelcome milestones 
On life’s dreary way— 
That is for you and me—“ our birthdays’’—the birthdays of the 
common people, But hear the heavenly Muse, while she “strikes 
the golden lyre again ’’ :— 
Change we the strain 
For the favourites of fate, 
Born like you, Prince of Wales, 
Happy and great ! 
How shall we symbol 
A birthday like this ? 
Stations that rise 
On the railway of bliss. 

Thus, the birthdays of ordinary folks are dreary milestones on 
high roads, while those of ‘high-worthy” personages (as the 
Germans say) are “stations of bliss.’’ So far as I know, this is 
the first time a railway station has been made to do duty as a poetic 
meta d 
also for the good intent of the verse with which he winds up:— 

Whilst Alexandra-— 
Heart-moving sight— 

Weeps o'er her first-born child 
Tears of delight. 


But why should the lady cry? I sincerely hope she won't, poor 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 
Two new farces of the old school have been produced during 


YMARKET, the 


Miss Eburne has replaced Miss Heath as the Witch of the Alps, and 
plays with much and artistic feeling. 
T have not able to see Mr. Westland Marston’s new play 


at SADLER’s WELLS, but will notice it next week. 


THE GOVERNMENT are making inquiries as to the expense of erecting, 
at every barrack in the United Kingdom, a gymnasium for the recreation of 
the troops. 

APPLICATION having been made to Government to confer some honours 
on the civic authorities of London, in commemoration of the events which 
have occurred in the Royal family during the past year, Lord Palmerston 
has replied that there is no sufficient precedent to warrant such a measure. 

THe FRENCH IRONCLADS.—A letter from Funchal, in the island of 
Madeira, of the 2nd inst., gives some details of the I'rench iron-cased 
squadron which had just arrived there. The squadron sailed from Brest on 
the 27th of October, with fine weather, which continued during the voyage. 
The ships made various trials of their speed on different tacks during four 
days. They first sailed in line, each ship having on the first day two of her 
boilers heated, four on the second day, six on the third,and eight on the 
fourth. The ship of the line Solferino always kept the lead, performing 
fourteen knots an hour on an average. The ship of the line Magenta and 
the frigate Couronne came next, making thirteen knots. The Napoleon, 
one of the best ships of the old steam navy, followed the Couronne. The 
iron-cased frigates Invincible and Normandie followed close after the 
Napoleon. ‘The five iron-cased ships all behaved well, as none of them 
steamed less than twelve knots an hour. During the trial they made with 
sails only the Solferino, although her masts are very low, accomplished six 
knots, taking the lead of all the others. After the sailing qualities of the 
ships were ascertained, an experiment was made to ascertain the consumption 
of coal. 1¢ appeared that each iron-cased ship cun carry sufficient coul to 
perform 1400 nautical leagues, 


**God bless the Prince of Wales’’) was put up so eee, eat 


Let the bard, then, have credit for his origimality, and | 
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SEA FISHERIES: FRENCH LUGCERS OFF DIEPPE. 


In the earlier numbers of this Journal we gave a series of 
Engravings illustrative of the manner in which our great North Sea 
fishery is carried on, including the herring and mackerel, as well as 
the deep sea or cod fishery. Those illustrations and the descriptions 
accompanying them were prepared specially for us by Mr. G. H. 
Andrews, from notes and sketches made by him from nature ; and 
we think wo shall consult the interest of our readers if we again 
from time to time draw upon the reeources of his portfclio and note- 
book, by giving illustrations, accompanied by descriptive matter, of 
the fishenes of other countries, such as Holland and France, as well 
as the great fisheries on the coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
which this gontleman has visited for the special purpose of procurig 
authentic information upon the subject. 

The sea fisheries of a maritime country rank among its most im- 
portant interests; for the fishing season is harvest-time at sea, where 
& magnificent crop is to be reaped that required neither seed nor 
tillage to produce it. The Dutch have always been far ahead of the 
other maritime nations of Europe, not only in the arta of catching 
and curing fish, but in the management of all elee that pertains to the 
business. There is no prettier sight than the arrival of the first 
dogger at Viardingen from the far-off fishing-ground inthe lower North 
Sea. The people make a general holiday then, and send a selection of 
the first herrings to the King ; but the Dutch fishery is not what it was 
formerly, when all the Catholic countries of Europe were mainly de- 
pendent upon it for the supply of cured fish. Ina mostinteresting letter 
addreased by Sir Walter Raleigh to King James, on the importance of a 
maritime nation fostering its sea fisheries, he says of the Dutch :— 
** The Hollanders onely have about three thousand ships to fish with- 
all, and fifty thousand people are imployed yearly by them upon 
your Majestie’s coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. These 
three thousand fishing ships and vessels of the Hollanders doth 
4 near nine thousand other ships and vessels, and one hundred 
and fifty thousand persons more, by sea and land, to make provision 
and transport the fish they take, and return commodities where 
they are inabled, and do build yeerly, one thousand ships an 
vessels, having not one timber-tree growing in their owne countrey, 
nor homebred commodities to lade one hundred ships; and yet they 
have twenty thousand ships and vessells, and all imployed.’? He 
also sums up the advantages of fisheries thus :— 

It is worthy to be noted, how necessary Fishermen are to the common- 
wealth, and how needful! to be advanced and cherished—viz., 

1. For taking God’s blessing out of the sea to inrich the Realm, which 
otherwise we lose, 

2. For setting the people to work. 

3. For making plenty and cheapness in the Realm. 

4. For increasing of Shipping to make the Land powerfull. 

5, For a continuall Nursery for breeding and increasing cur Mariners. 

6, For making imployment of all sorts of people, as blinde, lame, and 
others by Sea and Land from ten or twelve years upwards, 


7. For inriching your Majestie’s Coffers, for Merchandizes returned from 
other countryes for fish and Herrings. 


8. For the increase and inhabling of Merchants, which now droop and 
daily decay. 

In France the sea fisheries are fostered by the Government with 
the greatest care. A bounty is paid to the fishermen on all they 
catch, and certain privileges are given them as a class. This is 
done for two reasons—first, for the purpose of keeping the largeat 
number of men afloat from which to man their navy in time of war; 
and, secondly, because they are much more alive to the great gain 
to the community at large which a sea fishery is, At ali the ports 
on the French coast the requirements of the fishermen are carefully 
attended to, and arrangements are made for the sheltering of the 
boats, and for hauling them up when necessary. The lish 
Government has never, that we are aware of, done a single act for 
facilitating the business of its fishermen. They have been leit 
entirely to themselves, and the consequence is that the British 
have not advanced as the French have. And it is 


such as Treport, every spring there are fitted out a large number of 
fine ships for the ‘rth Atlantic fishery. vessels are of 
several hundred tons and some of carry a8 man’ 


burden, 

twenty boats and a sufficient number of hands to man every 
with an efficient crew for fishing. When they arrive on 
Bankereau, off the coaat of Newfoundland, they there catch the 
cod and carry it to a settlement, the Island of St. Pierre, which 
they are allowed by the British Government to ocoupy for the pur- 
pose of carrying on their business, ‘After the fish is dried the yeroals 
carry it to the Mediterranean and sell it. 

The French fishing craft increases in number ey yee They 
now fish throughout the whole extent of the English el, along 
the shores of the Bay of Biscay, and in all the fishing- in 


them. They say that the dog-fish, which does 80 much mis- 


men go great, that ere long the Governments of the two nations will be 
obliged to take the matter up and lay down some more strictly-defined 
on ae pon pens be al 
ren ing-craft were formerly always to disti at 
sea from that of England and other pnt af oe 
character of the vessels and the lazy way in which they 


handled. This is not now the case, for they send 
craft from some of the Normandy ports as can be 


it, and carry a jib. 
to that used in the English vessels, 


fishing- rH are shi, t because 
of any use, but to make she's el mene ad 


THE POLISH QUESTION.—The Foreign Office has published Kar! Ruesell’s 
final despatch to St. Petersburg on the Polish question. It is very brief, and 
nothing could be more cold and formal. It acknowledges the receipt of 
Prince Gortschakoft's last despatch and the Emperor of Russia’s aseurances 
of his benevolent intentions towards Poland, but dryly adds that the 
Emperor has peculiar duties imposed on him in regard to that kingdom, 
and that the same document which secures to him the title of King of 
Poland makes him responsible likewise for the discharge of the duties. ‘The 
sensation paragraphs published in the Continental journals about Kari 
Russell having formally announced that Russia had forfeited her title to 
Poland are proved to have been entirely without foundation. The despatch 
reminds the Emperor of Russia that his duties and his rights are defined by 
the same paper, but nothing more. 

POLAND AND THE THREE POWERS.—// Lampione, the Punch of 
hog ey — Page go £ the oenent question agra a is free. 

eb, it w: a few days or hours—nay, w ows? perhaps minw 
i fact, what prevents a settlement of bleased , 
all. ee ae the decision of England. England is waiting 
for France to explain herself. France is ee fina 
come to an agreement. Austria is waiting 
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M. NADAR’S CIANT eeqaaghie) lara 

. Evcent Arnoutt has published further details of the late 
<ieukonae voyage of Nadar’s giant balloon. From these letters, 
which supply the best account of the journey which has yet 
appeared, we extract the following passages :— 


We passed I know not how much time in contemplating the enchanting 
scene around us, but at length we all felt the necessity of going downwards 
to see where we were. Presently the balloon came 80 near the earth that we 
could readily dis\inguish the tall chimneys ofa great many flaming fur- 
naces. “If we were to fall upon some of them!” said Montxoifier, 
anxiously. These furnaces told us very clearly that we were in Belgium, 
and, besides, the Flemish songs that continually reached our ears left no 
doubt upon the point, Godard, Nadar—all of us called out frequently to the 
people below, “* Where are we ? ” bat we got no other answer than shouts 
of laughter. There were two bells in the car, and Yon and myself rang 
them as hard as we could, while Nadar roared through his speaking-trumpet. 
Oar arial charivari at length provoked a corresponding one on earth, and 
we could hear dogs barking, ducks quacking, men swearing, and women 
8c) g. All this had a droll effect; but time went on, the wind blew 
hard, it was @ dark night, and our balloon drove on with poor rapidity, 
and we were not able to tell exactly where we were. I could not see my 
compass, and we were not allowed to light a lucifer match under any pretext 
whatsoever. From the direction in which we had passed over Lille, we judged 
that we must be going towards the sea. Louis Godard fancied that he could 
see lighthouses. We descended again to within 150 yards of the earth. 
Beneath us we saw a fiat, marshy country of sinister aspect, and 
indicating plainly the neighbourhood of the coast. Every one listened 
with all his ears, and many fancied they heard the murmurs of the 
sea. The further we went on the more desert the country became ; there 
was no light whatever, and it became more and more difficult to guess 
where we were going. ‘1 am entirely out of my reckoning, exclaimed 
Louis Godard ; “ and my opinion is that the only thing we have to do is to 
descend at once.” ‘ What! here in the marshes?” remonstrated all of us; 
“and suppose weare driven into the sea?” The balloon went driving on 
still. “ We cannot descend here,” said Jules Godard ; ‘‘ we are over water. 
Two or three of us looked over the edge of the car and affirmed that we were 
not over water, but trees. ‘It is water,” Jules Godard persisted, Every 
one now looked out attentively, and as the balloon descended a little we saw 
plainly that there was no water, but without being able to say positively 
whether there were trees or not. At the moment when Jules Godard 
thought he saw water, Nadar exclaimed, “ I see a railway.” It turned out 
that what Nadar took for a railway was acanal running towards theScheldt, 
which we had passed over s few minutes before. Hurrah for balloons ! 
They are the things to travel in—rivers, mountains, custom-houses—all 
are passed without let or hindrance. But every medal has its reverse; and 
if we were delighted at having safely got over the Scheldt, we by no 
means the progpect of going on to the Zuyder Zee. “ Shall 
we go down?” Louis (Godard, There was a moment's pause, 
We consulted Suddenly I uttered a cry of joy,—the posi- 
tion of the needle of my compass indicated that the balloon had 
made a half-turn to the right, and was now going due east. The aspect of 

“Forward!” was now the cry. We 


look hurriedly out of windows and then rushjback again. We saw chubby 
boys looking at us, and blubbering as if they were mad. Some men, more 
determined than the rest, fired off guns at us. I saw several mammas point- 
ing us out to stubborn babies, with an attitude which seemed to say that our 
balloon was “* Old Bogy.” Oid women raised their hands against us, and at 
their signal many ran away, making the sign of the cross. 

At seven a.m. we crossed over a lake near Yasel; the wind then again 
pushed us in a new direction, nearly at right angles with that which we 
were taking before. In less than a quarter of an hour the ballcon got into 
‘Westphalia, near Renheim, then we crossed the great river Ems, the towns 
of Rheine and [bbenburrhen, and returned to Hanover a little above Osna- 
bruck ; we traversed without deigning to take notice of them a little chain 
of mountains, and by way no doubt of relaxation after so long a journey 
went all round a lake, which is called in German Dummersee, We then got 
into a great plain, through which runs a road. At this time the balloon 
became almost motionless. 
had caused the gas toexpand. Louis Godard was very uneasy about this dilation. 
After two or three osciliations our aerial courser decided upon going off rapidly 
in aneastern direction, with about two degrees variation towards the north. 
Thiscourse would havetaken us to Hamburg and the Baltic, but we were all so 
completely absorbed by the splendour of the tableau before us that we took little 
note of the change. Our hippogriff passed over Wagenteld-Steynburg, where 
there is a river which flows into the Weyser. We came within sight of the 
great river and Nienburg, a considerable town on one of its banks, We saw a 
steam-boat going down tte river from the town ; the view here was charming. 
A rustling of the silk of our balloon made us look upwards; the monster, 
under the influence of the sun, now very hot, was palpably swelling. Asit would 
have been supremely ridiculous, after having made such a firat-rate journey, to 
treat the inhabitants of Nienburg with the spectacle of seeing us biown up—to 
say nothing of the uences of such a — to our own limbs —we 
resolved to come down. The remaining bags of last were got in order, the 
ropes and the anchors prepared, and Godard opened the safety-vaive. “ The 
monster is ing!” exclaimed Thirion. And the loon did vomit 

ith a tremendous noise, which may be compared to the snoring 
tic anim: made this observation we 
. “To the ropes! 
to the ropes! hold on well!” cried the brothers Godard, who seemed quite 
in their element ; “ take care of the shock!” Every one climbed up to the 
ropes which attach the car to the circular handles underneath the balloon, 
The balloon descended s0 rapidly that it gave us the vertigo, The air, 
which we had left so calm above, became a viclent wind as we neared 
the earth, ‘‘ We are going to throw down the anchors,” said Godard ; 
hold tight.” Ah! the car struck the earth with tremendous violence, 
I cannot imagine how it was that my arms were not broken. After 
the first terrible balloon went up again, but the safety- 
valve was opened; it again fell, and we suffered a second shock, if 
not more violent at least more painful to us than the first. Up we 
went again ; the batloon dragged its anchors. Several times we thought we 
should be thrown out. “ The anchors are broken!” exclaimed Godard. The 
balloon beat the ground with its head, like a kite when it falls down. It was 
horrible. On we went towards Nienburg, at the rate of ten leagues an hour, 
‘Three large trees were cut through by the car as clean as if by a woodman’s 
hatchet, One small anchor still remained to us. We threw it down, and it 
carried away the roof of a house. If the balloon had d us through 
the town we should inevitably have been cut to pieces ; but, fortunately, it 
rose a little, and then bumped ugainst the ground again with as much 
violence as before. Every one of these shocks wrenched our limbs. To com- 
plete our misfortunes the rope of the safety-valve got loose from us, and, the 
safety-valve shutting up, we lost all hope of the balloon emptying itself. It 
bounds of 25, 30, and 40 metres from the earth, and continued to 
. Everything that stood in the way of the car was dashed 
Every minute brought a new danger, and what danger ! 

Suddenly a forest in the horizon ; we must leap out at what- 
ever risk, for the car would be dashed to pieces at the first collision with 
those trees. I got down into the car, and, raising myself I know not how— 
for I suffered from a wound in my knees—my trousers were torn ; I jumped, 


forth its gas 


they 
ead seemed to be like 


which in the night I had had under my feet. It wes in this way we 
reached Ruthem,in Hanover. In seventeen hours we had made nearly 250 
leagues, Our course infernale had, covered a space of three leagues, 


The balioon and car were finally secured by the country people, 
and every attention and kindness bestowed on the persons injured— 
foremost in rendering aid being the King of Hanover, who sent one 
of his Aides-de-Camp to offer every assistance in his power. The 
whole of the voyagers have since returned to Paris, are rapidly 
recovering. The balloon and car, of which we gave a descripti 
in a previous Number, have been i and are now being 
exhibited at the nay Palace, where those curious on the subject 
of aerostatics may have an opportunity of inspecting M. Nadar’s 
contrivances. 


THE STRIKE OF THE PITMEN in the north of England is still unsettled, 
the men and their employers being unable to agree upon terme, 


The reason of this was that the heat of the sun | 


UR FEUILLETON. 


THE LONG RECKONING. 


(Continued from page 299.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


When Strensal got home ho found his mother’s carriage at the 
door, and his mother, already dressed for dinner, came out of her 
drawing-room as he went up stairs. 

“Did you find a note down below, dear?” us 

‘From Lord Ormesdale? ‘Yes; he wants me to dine with him. 
But you know I am engaged to John. Iam very late. Don’t wait 
for me; I have kept my cab, and tell Margaret not to wait.” 

“Yes, dear, but Ormesdale wants you very particularly. I saw 
him, and he said he came to see you on business. Do you know 
Lord Mascester is dead ?”’ 

“Yes ; Lord Girandole said so.” P 

“Oh! you have been to see him. What was it about? I am sure 
there is something hatching. Ormsdale had been to Lord Girandole’s, 
too. However, I told him I would send you to him, and make 
your peace with John and Margaret. So make haste.” 

“He didn’t say what the business was?” 

“‘No; he would not tell me, and I am longing to know. You 
will tell me, dear? I shall sit up for you if you are not home 
when I get back. I will send the carriage for you the moment I 
get home. You have not told me what you went to Lord Girandole’s 
about ? 

‘‘No mystery. Poor young Beltane was taken ill in my cab. I 
will tell you all about it afterwards. I can’t stay gossiping. Go 
along, dear. If you want another ekein of mystery to unravel, Iam 
to breakfast with the Premier te-morrow morning.” — i 

«Then there is’””—- But her son stopped her with a kiss and 
ran up stairs. So, as it was really very late, she went down to her 
carriage, wondering very much what it was all about. 

Of course, when Edmund's excuses were made and Lord Ormesdale’s 
urgent business — there sprung up a mystery at the Gavelecha’ 
also, The Gavelochs had not heard of Lord Mascester’s death. 

‘Sydney Whitmarch will be a swell in real earnest now,” said 
John, when the happy moment of colloquial freedom arrived with 
the strawberries, and the servants (who are the great drawback to 
domestic hospitality) had left the room. ‘I dare say he will be a 
much better fellow. These men of uneasy vanity aro often tran- 
quillised into something like dignity by a title. His etyle of oratory 
won’t suit the House of Lords, though, yet awhile. By-the-way, 
he’ll have to give up his under-secretaryship. They can’t have 
both chief and sub in the Lords. I idn’t wonder if they take 
the opportunity of getting quit of him. He is far from popular. 
enh et, enfant terrible, always in a mess. He was never fit for his 


as Please don’t generalise, dear; Mr. Whitmarch is not a Roman 
or. 
‘ Very well, to partioularise, then. The Whitmarches were mere 
country Baronets till Sir Horace Whitmarch happened to marry 
Lady Dorothy Wrottesworth. She was sister of the Right Hon. 
Robert Wrottesworth, who was Chancellor of the uer in 
George II.’s reign. Sir Horace was made Paymaster of the Forces, 
and got a peerage. His son, the first Eari, was a considerable 
statesman, first cousin of old Lord Pemberwold, though several 
ears his senior, Mascester, who is just dead, never took to politics. 
ut you remember the Right Hon. Horace. He was not much of a 
ae ioe be eee Ad business, and he strengthened a after 
is father’s dea’ ing Bexteyrmont’s sister. teyrmon' 
is no great shakes of himself, fut then he married Lord Pemberwold’s 
daughter. When old Horace dropped, Sydney had been a Junior 
Lord of the Treasury a good while. There was a new shuffle of 
the cards, and ey res ser to make way at the Admiralty, 
which he muddled most al ably, unless an under- shi 
for his nephew was thrownin. Ormesdale’s return to office reconcil 
him to his fate a little. As President of the Council he has a 
respectable though not a very important berth, But it is sometimes 
the atep by which a superannuated statesman mounts to the shelf. 
Ormeadale was, so to speak, a keystone to build old Baxteyrmont firmly 
into the Ministerial arch, being a mutual brother-in-law between 
him and Girandole. Orm ie and t have not an idea 
in common, but the women hold them together: that is the secret 


of my ey atone a, : 

‘* At any rate, Lord Ormeadale is a man of great abilities, and he 
has a very high opinion of Edmund,’’ said Lady Matilda. 

“Those are nearly convertible terms in maternal politics, dear 
Aunt Matilda. But I certainly think he is the most genuine man of 
the lot, and since he took office the Government has avoided those 
claptrap trucklings to windy agitation, which (if our side had not 
nibbled at the same bait) would have given modern Liberalism its 
quietus a few years back. made the fstal mistake of judging 
popular opinion by the language of the noisy classes, who are really 
a very insignificant minority, though they make a great show at 
elections. We were foolish enough to spread our sails for the same 
wind, and the Conservative has missed stays in consequence. 
Girandole has tically ridden the wave of Conservative reaction 
which set in when the stagnant yal torr national opinion really 
got ruffled by artificial afterblasts whistled up by the su; uated 
pilots who wanted a new storm to weather. Girandcle is the Jacob 
who is enjoying our birthright, which we sold for a mess of Liberal 

tage when we came in hungry from hunting popularity. 
irandole’s Government is, perhaps, the most Conservative thiog 
possible for the 7? 

“Then, why didn’t you vote for him the other night, when 
Edmund did? Georgiana quite persuaded me that you ought, and 
everybody says Edmund did right.” 

vu What is right for Edmund may not be right for me. Edmund 
comes of an old Whig stock, and we Jarnwiths have always been 
Tories. Edmund is an eclectic plcpateel, and I go in for ing 


our party together, in hopes of better times. I am a 
pd my not. When he first came into Parliament, Re Liberal 
party was full of bubbling cries, and catching at all sorta of straws 
in the long agony of Lord De Cilivre’s drowning Administration. 
Ormesdale had thrown up his office in disgust two or three years 
before. Girandole held on as long as he could; but at last he 
jumped overboard ; and when he goes outofa Ministry, you may be 
sure it will sink before long. Entering Parliament in those days, 
and being dead against all the Liberal shams and hollow — ts 
of the period, Edmund sat on our side, and called himself a Liberal- 
Conservative, instead of a Conservative-Liberal, which would have 
suited him better, as things turn out. It was all very well for his 
grandfather, who had grown more Conservative with age, and had 
never been, or wanted to oe, mvs more than — 
county member. But Edmund has in him the stuff fora ble 
political career, which, in all probability, he will never achieve.” 
mh Cada Lord Ormesdale was saying the other day that 


“Yea, Iknow Lord Ormesdale thinks very highly of him, and he 


oo 


thinks vi ighly of Ormesdale. They are politicians of the same 
kidney. of them scrupulous, consclentions thinkers, who 


perhaps stand a little too rigidly by their individual conclusions. 
Ormesdale has but little sympathy with a scratch pack of 
heterogeneous politicians such as Girandole, the great master of 
make-shift and com! ise, gathers to the ambiguous note of his 
pragen be wpe which has not one clear note of political principle in 
its whole compass. Ormesdale in his youth had just the same sort 
of difficulty in taking a cite, only he married into the Wrottesworth 
persuasion, and became Lord Pemberwold’s political heir. If Edmund 
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in this sort of way. We don’t believe that marriages are made in 
the House of Commons; do we, mamma? ” 

‘Helen is a darling girl, and I think she loves him. Bless her 
es Hy - * 

“T am quite our way of thinking as respects the young lady; 
but the question Ag whether the Bexteyrmonts can make snything 
of it in a political sense. And that is what the Wrottesworth 
women are busy about now, you may depend. Lady Bexteyrmont 
wants to see, before things go further, whether there is any chance 
of getting him across the floor. Old Bexteyrmont would be twice 
as ready to give his consent to the match. He would kick most 
resolutely against a son-in-law whom he could not job into somo 

lace to strengthen his ition. Ormesdale has been got to talk 
und over definitively on the occasion of this last vote, which 
was virtually a vote of confidence in Girandole for the present. 
It will, no doubt, be a strong temptation ; for, if he goes over, it 
will not only be a great facility in getting Helen, but, after he has 
married her, he is almost sure, on that side, to have office early; 
and, with Ormesdale in the Cabinet, he would not be working against 
the grain of his opinions. Soulthrop of Thixby would contest: his 
re-election ; but und would beat bim. What he would lose 
would be the prestige of his chivairous impartiality. He is begin- 
ning to have weight in the house as a bold and candid thinker, 
unhampered by any selfish out-lock for his personal ambition. I 
had rather see him stick to that and remain on our side of the house, 
And when I form a Ministry, in eighteen hundred and eighty odd, 
why should I not have a brother-in-law to promote? He shall be 
my Home y and infuse a liberal element into my Cabinet.’’ 
‘Thanks, dear John ; but, in the meantime, you won’t in{luenca 
Edmund against what he thinks best himself, after he has talked 
to Lord Ormesdale?”’ 

“Of course, if he asks me, I shall have to tell him what I think. 
But you need not be afraid of his minding what I or anybody eise 
may say if he has an opinion of his own to the contrary. But my 
— is that he will think for himself as I have thought for 


_ ‘I would rather see him married to dear Helen than see you make 
him Home Seoretary to-morrow,” said Lady Matilda. 

**So would I,’’ said Margaret ; “‘ though I should iike to see John 
Prime Minister. He would perhaps become a ‘much better fellow,’ 
like Sydney Whitmarch with his new earldom, These men of 
uneasy ambition are often tranquillised into something like—what 


shall I say?—by a D npn Good-by! Come, mamma, wo 
have heard enough of his nonsense. We will leave him to his lofty 
dreams, like Alnaschar. , when you 

decanters or 


care, 
come to the spurning point, that you don’t upset the 
break my beautiful Dresden shepherds and shepherdesses.’’ 

“Go along and count your chickens. I will be bound Aunt 
Matilda and you will not be able to see the little pets snoring in 
their cribs without beginning to devise schemes of matrimony for 
them. Who is little to mi he 

‘“‘ Erny’s wife is not to be born till the year after next. He is to 
be married when he is twenty-four and a half, and his wife is to be 
then just turned eighteen. And he is to be Prime Minister or Pre- 
sident of the British Republic after you retire, in nineteen hundred 
and bg Aer l 

Lady Matilda was in a fidget to get home, and set off the moment 
her i came for her, Five minutes afterwards Edmund 
arrived. had gone up stairs for the night, and he was 
shown into John’s den. John was in his dressing- gown and slippers, 
and had just lit a cigar. 

“So you have got away from the tempter. Has he sapped the 
foundations of your nt ted 

“ Not quite that. he made me a handsome offer.’’ 

You don’t mean that he offered you Sidney Whitmarch’s place 
on the nail ? ”? 

“ Not exactly, but what I should like better. His Under Secretary 
moves into Sydney’s place, and he wishes me to take that.’’ 

“Wishes? Did you encourage him to go on wishing ?”” 

* Very little. But I am not to decide tillI have slept on it. Did 
my mi tell you Iam to breakfast with Girandole to-morrow ? 
I am to hear what he says, and give him my answer.’’ 

‘And are you on the - 

“No! Ishall have to decline. If I had taken my seet on the 
Liberal side—which I might have done on my first election—I 
should have been disposed to go in for it. There is no doubt that 
to hold office early in life—especially under such a chief as 
Ormesdale—ie an advantage not to be despised. But it would look 
like selling my consistency. I have cast my lot in with your side; 
and, though I have less confidence in our present leaders than even 
in Girandole, when a man has taken a side he should adhere to it 
as against his own interest, though he be forced to vote against it 
ever so often, when he feels it is being led against its own interest 
as a party, or against the interest of the country at large. That 
was why I spoke and voted against you; but I will not profit by 
my defection. My mission is to be an intractable Conservative, not 
a docile Liberal. It is curious what a difference in one’s destiny 
those three or four breadths of dusty matting make. How much 
less we are influenced by genuine opinion than by ostensible appear 
ances! If Ormesdale were Premier and in want of my help I would 
do it. But he is not much more than just willing to be in th 

t Administration himself.” 


“Do you know, my view is—and I tell it you, though it is not a 
highly flattering aspect to look at it in—that this offer does not 
spring spontaneously, either from Girandole or Ormesdale, and that 
it isa fetch of the women? Lady Bexteyrmont is a long-headed 
woman, and she wants to see what could be made of you as a eon- 
in-law if the worst comes to the worst between you cod lees daughter 
Helen. She has been at Lady Girandole about something oontinu- 
ally. O£ course Lady Ormesdale is in her sister’s confidenco ; sho 
knows Ormeadale is well disposed towards you, and, since your vote 
on the equipoise debate, it is my belief the women have been laying 
their heads ther to get you over. You ought to be very much 
flattered. It is first-rate collateral evidence. that tho mother and 
aunt think there are signs of your suit prospering. As to Lady 
Ormesdale, she only sees with giana’s eyes. And Georgiana is 
doing her best for you. Our women are very sanguine about your 
prospects—not the political; they look on all that, of course, as a 
trifling detail subservient altogether to the great matrimonial con- 
tingencies ’’ 

“I wish they wouldn’t bother; they are very likely to make a 
hash of the whole affair with their sentimental meddling.”’ 

“*T daresay! But you'll want all your auxiliaries to get round 
old Bexteyrmont, It will be a much longer and more complicated 
affair with him dead against you, as he will be to a certainty when 
he knows what an impracticable son-in-law you are likely to make. 
Indeed, the whole family, perhaps even Helen herself, for she is a 
keen partisan, will take your refusal as a sign that you are not 

ly enslaved by Helen’s attractions. You can’t tell how 
much the lovely Helen, who has been brought up in the midst of 
such things, may have set her heart on an ambitious career for her 
husband. She has heard Ormesdale talk of your capabilities, if you 
were only on their side. Has she not been more—more, what shiall 
I call it ?—more amiable since your vote ?”’ 

“You certainly are a Job’s comforter, John, She will very likely 
be sorry, if, indeed, she cares anything about me. I almost doubt 
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the whole idea is not a figment, evolved out of my mother’s 
oe Lagueta inner consciousness, and supplied with ‘a local 


itation and a name’ by Georgiana’s sentimental sympathy.” 
ae Matilda’s carriage, which come on from Lord Ormesdale’s, 
was 


anced. 

x Well, good-night, old fellow! My mother will be waiting for 
me with her advice.’’ : ' 

«Ah! I know; and I have given you mine a shade stronger, 
because I know hers will be all the other way.” 

‘And so, no doubt, it would; only, on his reaching home, Edmund 

found a note directed in a tremulous lady’s hand, which he re- 
ised with a qualm. 

‘« When did this come, and who brought it ?’’ 

«A tall footman brought it about half-past ten, Sir. Ho said it 
was to be delivered to you the first thing when you came in—most 

articular. He did not belong to any of the families that visits the 
” 
oe What age bys he wear?’’ 

«Well, Sir, he had on a greatcoat of a dark colour—chocolate 
or plum colour—with a narrow gold edging to his cape, and a broad 
gold band on his hat.” 

Strensal carried the note up stairs and gave it to his mother un- 


oy 
Pc What is it?” said Lady Matilda, taking it with a look of 


alarm. 

‘Something disagreeable, you may be sure, for it is Lady Adela 
Fitzmaurvid’s writing, and was brought by Lady De Vergund’s 
servant. I had rather you opened it.” 

The note was short, but to the point; the writing was still more 
shattered and irregular than the , and its paper was blistered 
and blurred here and there. It ran, or rather staggered, thus :— 


Iam dying! For Heaven’s sake let me see you once more to bid yon a last 
farewell. Iam nothingto you. I have no claim even on your pity; but, 
oh! do not disappuint this last earthly longing of your unhappy Adela. 


After reading this all the politics went out of Lady Matilda’s head. 

“Your Adela? What business has the shameless creature to 
sign herself ‘your Adela?’ Do not gonear her, dearest; it is a trap. 
I don’t believe she is dying a bit more than usual; besides, if s! 
had lived modestly, she would not want to die in a theatrical recon- 
ciliation scene. living or dying, she is not, and never was, 
‘your Adela,’ and never shall be.” 

If Lady Matilda spoke thus on the face of the matter, it may easily 
be imagined that, when she heard the report her son had received 
that afternoon at Lady Meagheraine’s door, subsequent to Beltane’s 
rumour, her indignant suspicions of Lady De Vergund’s instru- 
mentality were confirmed into certainty. 

And the fact was that Lady De Vergund had put her hand to the 
affair a second time. For when she found, om cross-questioni 
Dr. Mervyn, that nothing had been done, and that “he really di 
not think Lady Adela’s health was equal to the task,” Julia’s wrath 


loded. ; 
“We cannot unveil to the reader the mechanism of wheels within 
wheels by which Julia was enabled to enforce her will; for the 
mysteries of De Vergund House are better left in the darkness 
which suits evil deeds, There was some very tolerable material for 
sensation scenes in Lady De Vergund’s interviews—first with the 
domestic physician, who was inclined to be senquanye and recalcitrant, 
and afterwards with Lady Adela. It is clear Julia must have known 


R 

spiteful, affections middle-aged young lady), of her alarming 
wrt and teamed bar 80 oonte torhee Ek ea hoes et need, 

Lady Meagheraine was totally hors de combat, having been at the 
point of death very lately in sober earnest. 
r« The hysterics were made the most of in Perkle’s presence, and 
the carriage sent for Dr. Mervyn, while the notes were being 
written. Lady De Vergund took an opportunity of informin: 
Perkle in the strictest contidence that the doctor had pronounced 
her mistress to be in imminent danger from angina pectoris—a 
sudden and mortal disease, which might carry her off at any moment. 
It must not be whi to a soul. That was her method of 
informing the household of Adela’s danger. 


(To be continued.) 


Literature. 
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Social Life in Munich, By Epwarp WILBERFORCE, 
len and Oo, 

This book is too big for its weight—a piece of pertness by which 
we mean that, while weightier matter would have borne spreading 
out over 350 pages, a volume of this size is too much of a ee thing 
when the matter is thin, and, though what is called ‘light,’ not 
full of animal spirits. For all this, however, Mr. Wilberforce has 
produced a very pleasant book about Munich. He is unassuming, 
well read, writes carefully, loves the truth, and says it as far as he 
may. He is a very intelligent and candid observer, and makes 6 
very complete picture out of what he sits down to describe. We 
hold ourselves his debtor, then, for an agreeably instructive account 
of the Toy City of Europe—Munich—the city where life is concocted 
per recipe, down to the last pinch of salt; tho result being a sort of 
poisoned water-gruel nicely tinted cou/cur de rose, and dished up in 
Glyptothek tureens. P 

Bavaria is the Euro helot of paternal government, and this 
exhibition of its shame is a Jeeson to such of us as have not mastered 


W. 


are every way the worst servants in Europe. 
is “reg 


cination, the law for areas 
known as Lord Campbell's Act. ; 2 
failed. Poisoning is « great deal easier than it was, and a oat 
deal more difficult to find out; because it is committed in | 

ways. Allthe arguments used by Lyndhurst and others against the 
Campbell Act have been more than justified. If these columas 
admitted the exhibition of the proof, it could be shown, with abso- 
lutely overwhelming force, that fresh and worse channels of pollution 
have been opened, against which laws are powerless; Ww! the 
unthinking reader, who sees that some Dugdale has been sent to 
prison, fancies public morals are being taken care of. The man of 
the world knows better, and laughs in hia sleeve; while the phi- 
losopher, who trusts to principles, does not even need the production 
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of the hard facts, He says :—‘‘I could have told you this before- 
hand as easily as I oaloulated the last eclipse. Heer nag 
may pass away; but not one jotor tittle of the laws which rule them 

= go unfulfilled.”’ 

we may mention, as further illustrations, the Buildin; 

Act, and the Cardwell Act, for the regulation of railway trafic 
both of them scandalous failures, and ca using ten times the harm 
they were intended to cure. But what of compulsory vaccination ? 
That, also, is beginning to be found a failure, and the outcry is only 
ust begun. Here and there a solitary pathologist is suspecting and 
alf dating to say that vaccination, as controlled by tho law, has 
done more harm than good, and sown the seeds of new, inscrutable 
diseases. ‘‘ Vaccination,” say these thinkers, “was a t 
discovery, and a step on the right track. If you had left the thi 
quite open to fair discussion and experiment, this hint of nature 
would have been pushed home, and we should have cured the evils 
which we have now only botched. But you would interfere—fools 
and blind! You thought you could guide the world better than the 
Maker of it—fools and blind!—so you passed your ‘Act;’ and 
the result is, that we shall eventually have smallpox worse than 
ever, and two or three fresh diseases introduced—to say nothing 
of the demoralisation of the national character which follows from 
— compulsion in matters which are without the pale of law.”’ 

This is, of course, an endless topic. If any one wishes to have 
geapem of what « nation may come to through Government 

i = conscience-keeper, instead of remaining its policeman 

i ¢ else), let him read Mr. Wilberforce’s ‘Social Life in 
nino lt cei, we will agra Fess who do not care for 
sociology”? with a ow eames m the more amusing parts of 
the book. The ex-King—old Ludwig, of Lola Montes adie 
is very deaf, but persists in behaving as if he could hear. Here you 
see him putting his foot in it, in consequence :— 

NO OR NINE. 

It is said he once went up to a young lady, to whom he was a stranger, 
and began to question her. ‘“ Married?” he asked, in a loud tone. * No, 
your majesty.” “Children?” he went on, not having heard the first 
answer. “No,” exclaimed the young lady, this time loud enough to catch 
the Royalear. Butin German, andespecially in South German, the word no 
and the number wine are pronounced exactly alike ; andthe King interpreted 
the young lady’s answer as being numeral instead of negative, Nine 
children!” he said ; “too many, too many!” 


Then there is the great question of 


HATS OFF! 

On snowy days, when the Queen walks up and down the arcades, with two 
footmen behind her, the strollers there have to draw up in a line every time 
she passes. And as these arcades are the great resort of Munich in bad 
weather, and the turns taken by the Queen are many, it may almost be cal- 
culated that every walk of hers costa subjects six or eight hats. It is 
not sufficient to raise the hat,as is done in countries of more advanced 
civilisation ; each hat has to be pulled off and held crown downwards, in 
which position all the weight is thrown on the brim. 


Being on the subject of hats, we may mention something which will 
be new to a good fen Ge our friends. In the Stock Exchange there 
isso much larking with hats among the big boys who are members 
of it that the consumption of the article is something startlin; 
great hat dealer in Bread-street told us that six or eight hats a 
was the allowance for a member of the Stock Exchange! For, 
though every man’s hat is every other man’s cock-shy, nobody is 
allowed to wear a shabby one. . 

We will make one short quotation, apropos of the difficulty of 
getting married in Munich :— 

POOR GIRLS | 

If you inquire of the servants in Munich, you will find that almost every 
one is engayed, and almost every female servant above a certain age has one 
or two children, One cook that I had was engaged eighteen years, and had 
two children out at nurse, Another was engaged seven years, in the middle 
of which her lover left her and married another who had more money, 
returning to her on the death of his first wife, Ihave heard of a case of 
two poor people having to wait fifteen years for permission to marry, and 
spending 200 florins on applications. One of the writers on the subject 
gives the following instance. An operative, earning twelve shillings a week, 
was engaged to a girl earning seven, and owner of a house valued at £120 
and a cow. They applied for permission to marry, and were refused— 
“ means of subsistence not assured.” Time went on, they had two children, 
and still their application was refused on the same ground. The owner of 
the manufactory took up their cause, and pleaded it himself with the official, 
saying that this refusal was not what was intended by the Government, The 
official replied curtly, ‘‘ What does that matter to us ? The Government may 
have its own ideas on the subject, but we have ours; and /, in particular, 
am of opinion that such marriages are neither right nor useful.” The author 
from whom I quote this adds :—‘* While 1 am writing, my servant girl, aged 
fifteen years, comes in dressed for a feast-day, and says that her father and 
mother are to be married to-day, and she must henceforth be called by her 
father’s name, Twelve times her father’s application for licenses to marry 
was rejected, and each time he had to pay fees and expenses, lawyers’ 
bills,” &c, 

And we will conclude with a note of interrogation, founded upon 
a recoliection so strong that we may almost venture to call ita 
correction. ; ’ 

Mr. Wilberforce makes merry, a8 Mr. Carlyle did before him 
(Edinburgh Review, vol. xlvi., No. 92), with the Pere Bouhours for 
asking, ‘Si un Allemand peut avoir de Uesprit?” If Bouhours 
did write this, it is an answer to quote Kepler, Leibnitz, the inven- 
tors of printing, and gunpowder, &c. But, suppose he did not? 
And our own recollection of the question put by the Pére Bouhours 
is something different. Si un Allemand peut «tre bel esprit ? is not 
quite the same thing as the usual version, and ‘iat is how we 
remember if. Fair play is a jewel, even when a dead monk is one of 
the players. 


(and no 


Narrative of a Captivity, Escape, and Adventures in France and 
Flanders During the War. By Epwanrp Boys, Capt. R.N., when 
Midshipman of his Majesty’s ship Phwbe. T. Cantley Newby. 


‘During the War’? is a phrase which still exists amongst us as 
expressive of the European — which subsided in 1815, although 
England has not been notoriously at peace up to this present 1863, 
Wars have been almost as constant as rumours of war; but modern 
armaments, and also modern politics, leave us still admiring @ state 
of warfare—the last of which we have probably seen—in which 
ing like valour and determination were of higher account than 
weight of metal and tenacity of iron-plating. Captain Boys’s book— 
which, by-the-way, is not now printed for the first time—recalls 
Englishmen to the days when Britannia ruled the waves with 
scarcely an idea of a French trident or French resting-place for the 
mythologies! 7. In the days soon after Nelson, Midshipman Boys 
was on board the Phebe, and, being better conducted than the ma- 
jority of Captain Marryatt’s juvenile was speedily senthomeina 
prize, and was asspeedily captured, afterhaving gallantly mancuvred, 
and successfully, to save his own captain’s ship from a squadron of 
the enemy. He was then, in company with many more, sent pri- 
goner of war to Verdun, Valenciennes, and Tournay, and his h 
of imprisonment describes a kind of life and manners difficult 
to be believed from anybody save an eye-witness. The officers 
of the great Republic or Empire are described by Captain 
Boys as mere common assuming 2 license extra to that 
anted them by power; whilst the few commanders remaining 
from the itimists were uniformly gentlemen, and did all they 
could to ir unhappy . Those 
who know the life of Admiral Sir Sydney Smith, and remember 
his wonderful escape from # French prison, will rejoice at the 
hairbreadth adventures of Captain Boys, who planned for him- 
self and some ~—— comrades an escape from prison ut- 
paralleled in audacity, but, as such schemes not always are, 
very tedious in carrying out to perfection. But successful it was, 
after some five years’ incarceration, rendered vile by treatment of 
eee re ee gentlemen. The a of the pn ache 
Captain Boys is friends—all boys, by the way—is a gen 
piece of narrative, which is fully as complicated and ditioult 
as Mr. Ainsworth’s wonderful account of Jack Sheppard's leave- 


taking of Newgate. But the interest is stronger still when the 
reo i Tat, the some to the dismal flats and forests of 
Francs and ders. The widow lady who protected these 


forlorn young English boys has long been matter of history, and the 
debt to /a Veuve was amply repaid by the principal recipient of the 


ing. A. 
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kindly Flemish charity. Readers will like this curious narrative, 
which has all the charm of truthfulness which few writers, except- 
ing Daniel De Foe, could have written half so truthfully; and 
Sovi Boys’s interesting and patriotic story is all truth in 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE AMAZON BY FIRE. 

As mentioned in our last weeks’ Number, the packet-ship Amazon, 
one of the finest sailing clipper-ships between London and New 
York, of 1790 tons burden, commanded by Captain Hovey, was 
burned to the water's edge off the North Foreland, on the morning 
of Wednesday, the 4th inst. The ill-fated vessel left the London 
Docks on Thursday, the 29th ult., but, in consequence of the heavy 
gales then blowing, lay off at Gravesend until Saturday, the 3lst, 
a “4 fing t = od considerable delay, she made her way down 

annel @ No’ oreland. i general 
she had on board between ar . i 


having determined not to proceed further out in the face of the gale, 
which, with a heavy sea, was blowing from the N.W., @ ory of 
‘‘ Fire! fire!’? was raised by one of th 
below and taken up by the watch on deck. In a moment all was 
consternation and confusion above and below. Wreaths of smoke 
issued from the second cabin and from amidships, almost 6 
the pesennten, who were all at rest in their hammocks. Fortunately, 
however, they all succeeded in making their way upon deck before 
the flames had gained any great ascendanc: or hold over the abip, 
when they were got into the ship’s boats rescued. 

Mr. Atkins, Trinity House pilot, who was on board the Amazon 
at the time she took fire, thus describes the awful scene :— 


t 
z 
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It was a most trying moment, and a task 
most difficult in such a sea; and the clouds of dense black smoke, which 
completely enveloped every portion of the ship, almost suffocated the on a 
Yet Mr. Williams and some of the crew fearlessly stuck to their post, } rd 
the helpleas men and children and lowering them into the boats, 
them was a poor old man seventy years of age, who seemed to be dead to all 
feeling. As the boats filled they dropped astern to the steam-tug and were 
put on board. It was about twenty minutes to two o'clock when all were 
‘ot out. Soon afterwards the ship was a massof flames. The tug then made 
‘or Margate, where we arrived at about four o'clock in the m ~ I then 
walked towards the North Foreland, for the purpose of secing the state of 
the ship, and on arriving at the windmills obtained a view of her, and saw 
her burning furiously. he inhabitants of Margate, on hearing of the catas- 
trophe, vied with each other in affording relief and consolation to the unfor- 
tunate crew and passengers. The Mayor and his lady were most conspicuous, as 
also a number of ladies whose names I could not obtain. The warm, kind- 
hearted reception we all met with from their hands will never be effaced from 
our minds; and I feel it my duty, on the part of the Amazon's crew and 
passengers, to return them our heartfelt thanks. Sad as the disaster was, it 
was & mercy it did not occur on the Monday night, as the terrible gale of that 
night would have shut out all escape, as no boat ceuld have lived, and every 
soul must have perished. The number of passengers, » Was very 
small. On her preceding voyage to New York, when I piloted the Amazon 
through the Downs, she had no fewer than 940 persons on board, Had there 
been even a quarter of that number on the present occasion the sacrifice of 
life would have been awful. I cannot speak in too high praise of the conduct, 
of some of the crew. The carpenter (Holt) was very conspicuous, and it is 
the fifth time that he has been shipwrecked, and has lost everything. The 
second and third mates are likewise deserving of great praise. Very little 
baggage of the passengers was saved. A bux or two belonging to Mies 
Hovey, which happened to be in the house on deck, were snatched up and 
thrown overboard. They were — up by a steam-tug, but the contents 
were saturated and destroyed. The crew saved 
to them, except the clothes they 
tunate ; he was unable to save his watch, let alone property he had in 
cabin to theextent of nearly £300. 


The Amazon was the of Mr. J. B. Whyte and others, of 
Lower East Smithfield, and with her cargo was valued at £24,000. 
She was a six-year-old A | clipper, but not insured at Liloyd’s, and 
only half insured at New York. The passen have since arrived 
in on, and been lodged and boarded by the agents for the ship, 
Measrs. Grinnell, Tacker, and Wilson, who have offered them 
sages by another vessel, the E. H. Taylor, whichis about to 
New York. Captain Lean, Government E 
port of London, has warmiy interested hi 
SE ee cee ee eee t of 
£50 towards a subscription for replacing the clo’ ond bedding 
which the passengers in the ship. Other sums have also been 
sent in for the same object, and this, with the liberal conduct of the 
ship's brokers, will mitigate the worst evils of the catastrophe so far 
as the passengers are concerned, 


THE SPEECH OF THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH, which consisted of 
2044 words, was transinitted to the principal cities of France and Europe in 
an average of one hour and @ quarter. The capitals for which the longeat 
time was required, from a want of direct communication, were Rome, 
St. Petersburg, Athens, and Lisbon, 

A PARLIAMENT AT PLAY.—On the evening before the recent prorogation 
the Canadian Legislative Aszembly was weltng to receive messages from 
the Legislative Council, as our own House of Commons often waits on 
similar occasions. The papers state that the leisure intervals were spent in 
vocal performances of various kinds. At the conclusion of one of the songs 
and geutlemen, I tsank you, on babualf of the seenagemnt Tor your ste 

gen! 9 you, cn Management, for your attend- 
ance during the Session. This is our last evening; but, in bidding you 
farewell, 1 can assure you that we shall ever retain a grateful remembrance 
of your kind patronage and support. (‘Hear, hear’ and much applause.) 
We shall return in the month of January or February with a change of pro- 
gramme, and probably with a change in the company, (Laughter.)” 


Amongst 
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THE BURNING OF THE AMAZON PACKET-SHIP OFF THE NORTH FORELAND. 


A LAPLAND CONGRECATION, 

Ir may be that ina few years the bolder English tourists will 
select Lapland as the scene of their autumn or summer excursions, 
and that a country of which we at present know very little except 
from the accounts of enterprising travellers will become the resort 
of those ardent spirita who are at present i 
inaccessible mountains or shooting and fishing i 
sufficiently dangerous to afford them the desirable amount of 
ercitement. 


In an area of about 150,000 square miles, which is the extent 
ied by Russian and Swedish Lapland together, and in a country 


offering all the variety of a great mountain chain, much of it above 
the snow-line, rugged and -wooded forests, the alternations 
of fierce heat and almost i erable cold, abundance of wild 
game—from bears and wolves to partridges—and streams teeming 
with fish, surely the most exigent taste may be satisfied. The 
native Lapp, with his pale yellow complexion, his short stature, and 
his oily spirituous propensities, may before long be transformed 
into a waiter at some fashionable hotel; his sheepskin coat and 
trousers exchanged for the regulation attire, and his know- 
ledge of reindeer confined to its preparation in the form of 
venison. Until this time arrives, however, there will always 


be a certain charm about those pictures which represent the 
ye and natural scenes of real life amongst this singular people. 

- Hoockert has painted several such pictures, in which are pre- 
served with unusual originality of treatment the ordinary incidents 
of Lapland society. That from which our Engraving is taken is 
one of the most striking, as illustrating the manners of the people 
and the simplicity, if not radeness, of their ordinary habits. he 
men who stand listening to the preacher with arms in their hands, 
the women quieting the children, one of whom is suspended in its 
cot to a convenient beam ; the barnlike edifice, cold and dimly 
lighted ; the plain and unpretending pulpit—all are characteristic 


THE CAR OF THE “ GEANT” BALLOON VIOLENTLY STRIKING THE GROUND AT NIENBURG. 
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ongst whom the painter lived, and of whom this 
tS oe en sent to the Great Exhibition of 1862. A 
P Considerin the wild and superstitions paganism from which 
the Laplanders have been rescued, it is scarcely surprising 
thet their Christianity should exhibit much of that sensa- 
tional fanaticism which associates with itself many repulsive 
elements, while many of their ancient superstitions are tranaferred 
from one creed to another. The wizards who formerly sold favour- 
able winds tothe Norwegian mariners are extinct, and the peculiari- 
ties which mado them a nation of romantic savages have either 
disappeared or been s9 altered a8 to make them, in a, merely pic- 
turesque point of view, lose interesting. But visions, angelic vieits, 
tranoeg, and other forms of religious mania were, about ten years 
ago, go strongly developed that it was thought nece to interfere 
by sattlshing the most prominent of the fanatics. This led toa 
determined i amongat the fanatic party, who murdered 
the Liusman, by whom some of the ringleaders had been arrested, 
and, after seizing the pastor and his wife, beat them with birch-sticks, 
at the same ti ing them with death unless they would | 


pyre ting, in liberating the prisoners 
a Seeratenl oes peniatty 


iyo ages wer 


has had, up 


capable ¢ 
a 
Christiana, This 
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belong to 4 a | 
they are still half savages in many of | 


MUSIC. 

‘UntxEN’s CONCERTS vived this day week in all their 
: : feck, ther present Pelectalatench 4 tn elk respects 
hich used, ten years ago, to serve as a | 

thiok 


‘overber fogs. The arrange- 
the same, the tasteful 
is the same, — that, 
has grown much younger 
programme is absolutely 
confess that we cannot appre- 
‘‘ British Army i nor 
red coats of the three military bands 
orchestra. It is, doubtless, very con- 
pag A lll sar Mange Haro 
the programmes; but we always 
their bands at home. The noise 
is 20 terrific that we actually hail 
hero comes!’ given out by the 
as an abeolute 


very 
flat symphony, and he 


out while the Army piece is 

M. TLouls Jullien, sooms to inherit, with the personal 
cleverness, and power of controlling 
inguished his late father. All 
and admirably conducted, while 
and nap aged waa ene te 

tin the programmes 

action each nlahe of a German 
of Strauss, Lanner, Bob Labitzyy 


is even now téo little among us. The jenberger 
alzer, by Strauss, ann Banat Amorettenkliinge, which have both 
hs ~ ° capital illustrations of the school. 


pecu: 
but which are almost indispensable 
story. As they offer rare means of 
remarkable that in London, the city of 
ity should have been 
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& 
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by-the-by, have been con- 
are not nearly large enough. 
provided without delay, if only 
to refuge from the cuslanghta of 


of the week has been that given by 
of which was the first tation 
de Lion,’’ the cantata 


Rhaie 


xn admie and well-written libretto, and with sige 
| of fancy, melody, and spirit, it is one o! mi ec 
thouglt ‘wnambitious comyouihlems which have been given to the 


On this oocasion it was supported by Mdlle. 


world for many years. 


Tietj who was in much better voice than when she sang the 
part at Norwich; by Mr. Santley, another of the original cast, and 
whose ing of the fine scena, *‘ Out on this weary, listless life,’’ | 
was as 2 raodel of unaffected singing as can be heard 
inall Madile. ‘seceatnegtery cempebrales ~ be <->. amr 
Sa ah nokia due allowance for her indisposition, the short 
she hed, and the difficulty of singing # humorous 

in an unknown she may ave achieved a decid 
success. Mr. Sims Reeves’s character was personated by Mr, 


Vocal Association acquitted them- 
credit than usual; but neither 


choruses 
pee as at Norwich, although they 


chorus mor orchestra were 80 good 
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TRIPLE MURDER IN A CAB. 

On Saturday night last a shocking series of murders took place 
in a cab in the streets of London. Between eight and nine o'clock 
a man called a cab at the Great Eastern — station and got 
into it with a woman and twogirls. They had not gone far when he 
stopped the cab and desired the cabman to bring a pint of ale, which 
the cabman handed in, and it was drank by the inmates of the oab. 
On reaching Holborn-hill the cab was stopped again, the man got 
out, professed to have an appointment, but paid the fare for the 
others, and desired the cabman to drive them to Westbourne-grove. 
On opening the door to let them out the cabman was horrified 
to find that the females whom he had seen enter his vehicle a short 
time before in full health were lying dead at the bottom of the 
cab. The details of this horrid affair will be best gathered from the 
evidence adduced at 

THE INQUEST ON THE BODIES. 

James Parker said he was a cab propristor, No. 220, He drove a 
Great Eastern cab. He was at the railway in the early part of 
Saturday, at the Great astern Railway, and left the last time about 
twenty minutes F ge eight. He had been on the stand there about 
half an hour. He was waiting for the nine o'clock train. A bee 
a gentleman, and two children came down from the departure side 
of the station and hailed him. He could not tell what train they 
came from. Passengers coming up from Epping would be put down 
on the other side of the station. ‘The gentleman hired him to go to 
the Royal Oak, Westbourne-grove. None of them spoke, but got into 
thecab. Hedirected witness to go by the City, and when he got into 
Bishopsgate-street ordered him to pull up at the Green Dragon, and 
asked him to get down and get him a pint of the best half-and- 
half and to have what he liked for himself. Witness took three 
halfpenny-worth of gin. He got the beer from the landlord, 

ve it to the gentleman inside, and went to the horse's 

ead while they were drinking it. The man gave witness a 
shilling to pay for it. When the gentleman had done with tho 
pot he called to witness to take it back. No conversation took 
place then. He put the pot out of the window before the witness 
came up, and turned it upside down, when something fell on 
the pavement. It did not sound like anything solid, but only like 
something wet. The cab-door was closed at the time. He saw the 
two children sitting on the front seat at that time, and the woman 
and man on the back seat. He did not see them drink anything. 
The man ordered him to go through the City by Cornhill, and at 
the top of Holborn-hill, opposite Furnival’s-inn, he put his head 
out of the window and said, ‘Hold hard, Cabby, I will get out 
here.’ He had opened the door himself, and had got out by the 
time witness had pulled up. The man said, ‘‘ What is your fare, 
Cabby ?”? Witness said 4s., and he said, ‘‘ All right, Cabby, there 
is Gd. for yourself; go on, and take them all to te Royal Oak. 
None of das in the cab spoke then, The man stood about 5ft. 5in., 
not very stout, black whiskers and moustache and the 
whiskers not very full, low down, but the moustache very thick and 
bushy. He looked like a foreigner, but spoke like an lishman. 
He had on a black frock-coat and light trousers. He did not 
look like a gentleman, but not like a olerk. He did not look like a 
mechanic. He walked away. He walked away slowly down 
towards Holborn-hill. Witness then went awe the Royal Oak, 
and stopped opposite the door and got down. itness opened the 
door himself, and said to a by-stander, ‘‘Look here; here is some- 
thing very queer.”” Before he said that he saw the children and 
mother of the children lying in the cab. He could not see her face, 
for she was lying on it with one of the children in her arms. He 
saw a leather hat-box in the cab, and saw the policeman _ up & 
shilling and a purse. Witness said, ‘For God’s sake fetch the 
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they were and what they wanted, when Inspector Smith gai 
they belonged to the police, and demanded admittance. The enue 
was then withdrawn, and they entered the house. The man then 
said, ‘‘ Wait a minute; I'll get a light;’? and he made a bolt 
towards the stairs. They prevented him doing so, Inspector Smith 
replying, ‘‘ Never mind; we've got a light.’’ They then all went 
up into a bedroom on the first floor, when the man commenced 
retching, a circumstance which aroused the suspicion of the 
inspectors, and induced Meloy to question him whether he had not 
taken poison, to which he replied, ‘‘No; Ihave not, My heart is 
affected.’’ He then inquired what they wanted, and Inspector Smith 
asked him if his wife and family were at home. Hoe said, ‘No; 
they are ali in the country. ey have gone to Southampton.’ 
When asked the date of their departure, he replied that they went 
away on ie be Inspector Meloy said, ‘‘ Have you not mado 
a mistake P agit not on Saturday ee The man replied, 
“*No; I am positive that it was on Friday night.” At intervals 
during this conversation the man retched violently. He was then 
asked as to his family, and he said he had two children, both girls, 
one eight and the other four years of age. 

Inspector Smith asked him to describe the children, which he did; 
and his description tallied exactiy with that of the children found in 
the cab. He also stated the of his wife to be twenty-seven. 
Inspector Dann said to him, ‘Have you read the account of the 
murder in the papers?’’ To which he replied, ‘‘I have read the 
account of the murder ;”’ and immediately rather sharply, 
** bat you don’t me it’s my family, do you?”” Inspector Meloy 
asked the man how his wife and family were dressed, to which he 
replied by asking how the deceased were dressed. Meloy said they 
were dressed in black. On which he said, ‘ cannot be mine ; 
for mine were all light dressed,’’ and added, “She has gone on a 
visit to her uncle, Mr. Campbell, who lives at 29, Harmwood-street, 
Soutiampton.”’ Inspector Dann then requested him to go with them 
to the police- station to hear the description of the deceased woman and 
children read. He expressed his willingness to do so, and then asked 
Inspector Meloy if he would take charge of £40 in Bank of England 
notes, a request which he deslined to comply with. He then accom- 
panied them to the station, and on the way said, “‘ My wife and my- 
self have lived very unhappily, and she was always very jealous; 
and, oh! she led me a dreadtal life, always accusing me wrongfully, 
and tae pow ache extent that I have frequently been obliged to leave 
my bed and walk the streets, The children have told me something 
which has aroused my suspicions of her. They went out one day, 
and when they returned they said thtwy had met a gentleman who had 
taken them all in a cab, and that he was kind, like me, and looked 
like me, only that he hada moustache. I didnot likethis.”” When 
offering the bank-notes to Inspector Meloy he said, “I want you to 
take e of these to give to my wife and children, if they are 
alive.” He afterwards said, ‘‘She uzed to drink, and her bottles 
were always about the house. What I drank this evening was a 
pest of what she left behind in a bottle.’’ Inspector Meloy asked 

im if he knew what it was that he had drunk; and he replied, “I 
have no doubt but that it was gin.” 

On reaching the police-station medical assistance was procured, 
the retching of the man having become worse on the road. Emetios 
were at once administered, ‘whieh was resisted by the man, and it 
was only after several fruitless attempts that he was induced to 
swallow one, 

Previous to the arrival of the medical men, the prisoner, boing 
weak from excessive vomiting, sat down whilst the description of the 
deceased woman and children was read over to him, on hearing 
which he exclaimed, several times, “That is them!” He was thon 


| asked if his wife had a sore foot, and he said ‘‘ Yes.” Meloy then 


' asked “Does she use ointment?’ 


doctor, there is something wrong here.’”” He had then got the child | 


out, and a doctor being near he placed it into his arms. It seemed 
dead then. There was a lot of people round. The woman seemed 
dead, and her head was thrown . He drove the deceased to St. 
ital, under direction of the police. 

‘ones, 274 D, said he was on duty at the Royal Oak, 
about twenty minutes past nine, when some civilian over to 


him and said, “I think you are wanted over the way; there is , 


something wrong in a cab.’’ He went across, and found fifteen or 
fe eh assembled round a cab, amongst whom wasa surgeon, 
who said the 8 in the vehicle were dead. 
Mr. Kiallmark, of 46, Princes-square, Bayswater. The bodies were 
warm, and he did not think the eldest child was dead. He got into 
the cab, and told the man to drive to St. Mary’s Hospital, where 
they were taken out. He then searched the cab, and found a leather 
ease, in which were sweet cakes and figs. In the cab he found a 
man’s new cloth cap, lined with silk and leather, apparently bought 
within a few days. There was the skirt of a lilac cotton dress, two 

inafores, a pocket-handkerchief, with initials not distinct, and a 
Black wrapper. He found in the bottom of the cab a portemonnaie, 
in which there was 4s. in silver, 5{d. in copper, and two —y 
en he 


on the back of the cab, which was like white paste, as if they had 
eaten some of the cakes and vomited them. 

Mr. ©. Pearce Combes, the house surgeon, said he was on dut; 
about a quarter-past nine on Saturday night, when ths cab arriv 
with three dead bodies. He examined them. They were quite 
dead. He smelt the mouths of the woman and the youngest child, 
and the smell was particularly strongin them. That smell was lees 
marked in the elder child. There was no spasm shout the bodies. 
He examined the eyes of the woman, and the pupils were net con- 
tracted. There was nothing remarkable about the eyes of any of 
them. Some fluid came from the mouth of the woman, which had 
an intense smell of pruesic acid, and also smelt of beer. The day 
after they were np ge inte the hospital he found a slight bruise 
on the arm of one of the children, and also one on the arm of the 
mother. A box of ointment was found in the woman's 
which had evidently been used for a sore on the instep of her foot. A 

mortem examination took place forty-two hours after death. The 

in was congested, and the intestines smelt strongly of prassic acid. 
There was about } oz. of fluidin the Perioerdiens, or bag of the heart, 
lungs healthy, liver nothing observable. The stomach had not been 
opened. The kidneys were much congested. The er organs 
were healthy. He smelt prussic acid in one child, but very slightly. 
In the second child there was a much stronger smell of prussic acid. 
The age of the woman appeared about thirty-five years, the elder 


| child abont seven years, and the younger child about four years. 
He assumed that the woman was the mother of the children, as she | 
had the mark of a ring on the finger, and there wes a striking | 


likeness between her and the children. 
Some other evidence having been taken, the inquiry was adjourned. 


APPREHENSION AND SUICIDE OF THE SUPPOSED MURDERER. 


were conducted by the highly-gifted and indefatigable composer of 


the 

concert comprised a reelection from ¢/ie opera of the day, sup- 
ported by the troupe of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and a miscellaneous 
selection, which included a new and epirited English song by Signor 
Arditi, ‘“The Stirrup Cup,” which Mr. Santley was called upon to 


Sacred Harmonic Society commenced their campaign last 
night with their conductor's “Eli,” and of this we shall have to | 
apeak next week. 


Tue TEMPLE GARDENS.—These gardens were thrown open on Sattirday — 
last to the 
hibition 
jase year, owing to the existence of dry weather at the time when 
usually begin to grow fast ; consequently the development of bloom 
retarded about a fortnight. Despite all this and recent heavy gales, which 
have done some injury to the plants, there are some beautiful specimens in 
fall bloom. In both the Inner and Middle Temple Gardens the display of 
flowers, although grown in the centre of the metropolis, will bear comparison 

with any exhibition of chrysanthemums in any part of England, 


ablic, who have now an opportunity of seeing the beautiful | 
chrysanthemums, The flowers are not quite so forward as | 


From inquiries made by Inspectors Meloy and Smith, they ascer- 
tained that aman answering in every respect but one the description 
of the supposed murderer resided at Ann’s-cottage, Wellington-road, 
Cold-harbour-lane. They also ascertained that this man had a wite 
and two children answering the description of the unfortunate 
deceased, and that neither the wife nor the children had been seen 
since Saturday. The only partioular in which the man differed from 
the description given of him was that he had no moustache, 

on their suspicions, Inspectors Meloy and Smith proceeded, 


about twenty minutes to ten on Monday night, to the house in | 


uestion and knocked at the door, 
vas to be seen in the house. No answer being returned to their 


summons. they knocked again and again, but without obtaining any | 
they | reply. While thus engaged Inspector Dann arrived at the spot, 
has been | having received similar information from another source. 


The 
knocking was again repeated, when Inspector Meloy fancied he 
| heard something moving in the house, They then commenced a 
vigorous kicking at the door, which, after some delay, was 
| opened on the chain, A man then asked the inspectors who 


| 


| him as to what he had taken. 
| thing in the glass, which was not 


The surgeon was | 


| and it was in the ho 
think 


to which he replied, “‘ Yes; I 
The vomiting continuing to 
, and asked to lie down. 
medical gentlemen then questioned 
He replied, “I think it was some- 
irits.”’ He afterwards con- 
of now—it’s prussic acid, 
3 use. I may have taken aconite — 
I did.” After this he continued retching for nearly 
an hour, when he 94 referred to his wife, and said that 
her uncle had given £50, which enabled him to live without 
drawing his salary, and he had not touched it for the last sgeteen 
months. Just previous to his death he seemed to sleep and sudden! 
awake, when he said, ‘‘I have had the most beautiful dreams. 
want to write; I am dying, and before I die I want to write.” 
Writing materials having been supplied, he was just able to write 
as follows, but could not sign it:—‘ Mr. John M‘Oulloch,—Pay to 


have applied it to the sore myself.’’ 
increase, he said he thought he was d 
This was complied with, and the 


tinued, ‘I know what my wife dii 


| my wife the money due to me—namely, £120, due the 17th of 


| examined as to the cause of death, but no signs of 


ae last, and the remainder due to me.’’? He then said, 
‘*My employer owes me eighteen months’ salary. We've had a 
good many rows about that, and I wish to leave it to my children 
if they are alive.’’ Shortly after this he died. 

The body was afterwards removed to the house of the deceased, 
when it was ascertained that his name was Hunt, his initials being 
8. W., and that for some considerable time he had held the 
situation of traveller to Butler and M‘Oulloch, seedsmen, &c., in 
Naty ns He had been at business all day on Monday, 
but had obtained leave of absence on Saturday to take his 
wife and children into the country. The body was again 
prussic 


| acid could be found. The inspectors then instituted a thorough 


ket, | 


All was quiet, and no light | 


search through the house, which was rewarded by the discovery 
of a bottle containing a smali quantity of aconite. The body 
was weil dreased in black cloth dress coat and trousers, and 
to all appearance was that of a gentleman. The expression of 
the countenance was calm, although he had died from exhaustion 
brought on from excessive retching, and struggled violently just 
before his death. The house, though small, bore a very respectable 
sgnenene, and some of the rooms were well and comfortably fur- 
nished. The postman of Cold-harbonr-lane has identified the 
deceased woman and children as those of Hunt the cabman, 


Parker, declares Hunt to be the man be drove Bhireditch to 
Holborn on Saturday evening, notwi ing that ‘he then wore 
@ moustache, which must, theretore, have been’ as Hunt bas 
not been known to wear one lately. Charles Gould, a cab proprictor, 
who drives his own cab, recognised the bedy ax that of ry he had 


taken on Saturday last trom Camberwell-green to Shoreditch, ho 
being at the time in company with his wife and two children. 

The deceased’s neighbours in Coldharbour-lane describe Hunt as 
a quiet, abstemious, but somewhat reserved man ; while his wife is 
said to have been given to intoxication, and bore a not very reputable 
character in other respects. 


AN OFFICER AT ALDERSHOTT took a terrier dog, by raflway, to that place 
from his home near Stamford. The animal was shortly missing, and the 
owner, re,orting his loss to his mother, was surprised to fiva that the 
ants! had returned home, a distance of 180 miles, in good health, but ex- 
ceedingly thin from its long journey. 


GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTS OF STEAM C 


It has long been s 


COAL.— 
| keenly contested question between the north-country and Welsh colliery pro- 


prietors as to which of the two classes of coal was best adapted for generating 
ttewm, aud several experiments have been made by Government authorities 
without any definite result being arrived at. In consequence of the repeated 
applications made by the north-country proprietors, a series of experiments, 
extending over five weeks, have just been concluded at the Devonport Dock- 
yard. Tke Admiralty were induced to make these experiments in con- 
sequence of the assertion of the norvh-country owners that a judicious mix- 
| ture of the north-country or Hartley coal with the South Wales steam coal 
| was far superior for the purposes of steam than either taken separately. The 
South Wales proprietors, feeling the importance of the issue, appoinved Mr. 
| Tomlinson, locomotive engineer to the Taff Vale Railway, as their repre- 
sentative; and, although several weeks must. elapse before the official report 
is printed, it may be stated that the results will show that in no way has the 
superiority of the Welsh coal been affected ; but, on the contrary, none of the 
mixtures experimented upon came up to the generating powers of the Welsh 
coal taken alone. This must be @ gratifying result to the South Wales 
owners, who, in addition to the Navy, have been supplying for some time 
past large private steam-ship companies—such as the Ruyal Mail, Peninsular 
and Oriental, and Canard lines, which fact may be taken as presumptive 
evidence of the superiority of the Welsh coal, us these companies have every 
| inducement to purchase the best article in the market, 
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LAW AND CRIME, 

; horrible and mysterious tragedy which oul- 
ee the deaths of a mother and two children 
in a street cab has naturally furnished an absorbing 
topic. Tho details will be found in another part of 
our Paper; in this column it is our province simply 
to offer a few comments and suggestions upon the 
jucts as disclosed, Firstly, then, it is not a little 
singular that up to the time at which we write 
every one appears to have jumped at one by no 
means unavoidable conclusion—namely, that the 
man who rode with the deceased persons must have 
heen their murderer. He may have been so or he 
may not; but, up to the time of the arrest of a 
suspected person at Camberwell, the only evidence 
which appeared to fix him with the crime was that 
he had turned upside down the pewter veesel from 
which he had given beer to his companions. The 
woman might have destroyed the children and 
herself, by means of poison, after receiving a per- 
fectly innocuous draught from the man, and after he 
had leftthecab, Another matter worthy of remark 
is, that under no imaginable circumstances could the 
probable identity of the man have remained long a 
secret. It was the bounden duty of the police to 
follow up the direct clue which pointed out 
Camberwell as the district in which information 
was to be obtained. Nevertheless, from Saturday 
to Monday night passed in giving full opportunity 
for the escape of the accused. In the interim the 
public was solaced by the information that the 

lice “tin disguise ’’ were keeping watch over the 
man’s habitation in order to arrest him should he 
make his appearance. Then this was contradicted. 
‘hen £100 reward was offered by the Government. 
This could only have been intended as a stimulus 
to the police, for surely it could not be believed 
that the man had been assisted ¥ accomplices 
who might be brought forward by a reward. 
But the effect upon the a was magical. 
Previously to that time they positively denied 
that they had ‘traced a man answering the 
man’s description to Camberwell.’’ As soon as the 
reward was offered they apprehended, at Camber- 
well, the man for whom they sought, whether mur- 
derer or not. And their artful procedure consisted 
in “vigorously kicking’”’ at the man’s door at night, 
giving him fair warning and rtunity to commit 
suicide, as he did, although he had been ail day 
about Lis ordinary work, and must have been seen 
even in the Strand by scores of passengers, But this 
man, it appears, wore no moustache. A cabman, 
who alleges that he drove him to Shoreditch on the 
evening of the murder, declares that he wore none 
then. Yet the cabman who took the party from 
the station declares that the man had moustaches, 
whiskers, and beard; and this cabman appears a 
shrewd kind of fellow. He says the man *‘ looked 
something like a chemist. He did not look like a 
gentleman.”’ The respectable fraternity of chemists 
will be delighted at this subtle distinction. But, 
strangely enough, the man who was arrested by 
the police actually was a chemist, and yet chemists 
generally shave. The obvious suggestion is that 
he may have assumed a false moustache to disguise 
his identity, and to have made some excuse to his 
wife for so doing. ae 
Two fellows were brought before the justices at 
Stratford, Essex, and charged with highway rob- 
bery with violence. They had set upon the = 
secutor who, with themselves, had sought shelter 
from a shower of rain, by night, beneath a road- 
side tree. He had been struck in the eye and 
knocked down with a stone held in one of their 
Lands, and his pockets had been rifled of two 
sovereigns. For this felony, upon which the 
Justices properly had no right to adjudicate, the 
risoners were by them sentenced to two months 
rard labour. At Marlborough-street, on Monday 
last, Mr. Mansfield sentenced two boys each to 
three months’ hard apenas “attempting ’”’ to 
ick pockets in Regent-street. 5 : 
Licmmhatlo decision has been given by Vice- 
Chancellor Wood in a suit, ‘ Boucicault v. 
Delafield.’ The defendant was proprietor of the 
Preston Theatre, and the proceedings were insti- 
tuted to restrain him from performing the drama 
called ‘The Colleen Bawn,’’ of which tiff 
was the author. But it appeared that the play 
had been first produced in America, and that the 
plaintiff had not had reoourse to certain proceedings 
prescribed by the Act 7 and 8 Vic., cap. 12, under 
which he might have | his copyright 
therein. Having failed to do this, the learned 
V.o>Chancellor held that Mr. Boucicault's — as 
an author, baving first uced his work abroad, 
were exprestly precluded by the 19th section of the 
Act ——— was therefore decreed 
og.inst him with coats. oe bo 
She habitual reader of the public journals must 
be accustomed to many eccentricities of juries gene- 
rally and coroners’ juries ly. Of late, 
however, the latter have brought out o novelty in 
the verdict line. They adopt the phraseology of 
the medical men as to the immediate cause of 
death, and, having embodied this in their judg- 
ment, consider they have fulfilled their duty. Thus, 
lately, the horrible deaths at Bethnal-green were 
attributed to ‘blood-poisoning’’ by a jury who 
evidently did not know that ‘blood-poisoning””’ is 
the proximate : ge - Bo ge of a = 
drowned or strang! ani consequi 4 
their verdict did not even declare that the deceased 
had not come to their end by violence. Forin cases 
of violent strangulation it is the blood itself, which 
for want of proper oxygenation carries death instead 
of life into every member and organ of the body, 
and therefore by this process becomes poison. is 
week « Shoreditch jury, in like manner, has returned, 
upon an inquest on a poor half-starved denizen of 
the district, a verdict of ‘Found dead from 
aneurism of the aorta.” If this kind of verdict is 
to be recognised, a man whose head has been bat- 
tered in by a bludgeon or ed greet may be 
wizely pronounced to have ‘‘died from effusion of 
the serum ;’? while one dead from decapitation 
may be said to have given ¥ the ghost ‘in con- 
requence of @ solution of the continuity of the 
spinal cord,’”’ If this is all that we are to hope for 
from inquests, our coroners’ juries might, with 
equal advantage to the public, consist of well-trained 
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QUEEN'S BENCH, 

PAPPIN VY, MAYNARD.—APPEAL BY A CONSTABLE 
AGAINST THE DISCHARGE OF A DEFENDAN'T.—Mr, 
Wels by appeared on behalf of the appellant, inspector of 
constubulary at Stratton, in Cornwall. The respondent 
was summoned before the magistrates for having, on the 
Ist of May last, played at an unlawful game, called 
“asteg-hunt,” on the public highway, contrary to the 
statute, which enacted Cs every person who played at 
{cotball or any other game in or upon any highway, to the 
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nuisance of passengers, should pay a sum not exceeding 
40s., together with the amount of any damage. On the 
evening of the Ist of May last crowds of persons Collected 
pursuant to the following notice :— 

‘ Notice to Sportsmen.—The third monthly stag-hunt 
will come off at Stratton on May Day, 1863, between the 
King of the Cabbage and Lady Bugle Bye, when they will 
be hung, drawn, quartered, and burnt. Programme : 
The hounds to meet precisely at a quarter to eight in the 
evening. The grand procession to promenade the town 
at nine o'clock, headed by an Indian chief mounted, and 
in the costume of his native country, followed by the 
huntsmen and commander-in-chief, then ten Jerusalem 
ponies, ridden by sportsmen, then the effigies in the Royal 
chariot, drawn by six horses, with postiliona in livery, 
and mounted guards in the rear. By order of the 
committee. God save the Queen.—N.B, A brass band 
will be in attendance,” 

At the time in question therespondent appeared, followed 
by a great crowd making ‘a noise by blowing a horn, 
ringing hand-bells and smacking whips. Many of the 
persons wore fancy dresses, The persons dressed in those 
motley garbs appeared to be acting in concert, and the 
crowd was 80 great that the appellant could not pass, nor 
couid any carriage or horses pass at the time. The re- 
spondent, however, was on horseback, and had his face 
blackened. 

The question was, whether these proceedings constituted 
agame. The magistrates thought not, and declined to 
convict. Hence the appeal. 

Mr. Welsby said this was carrying on a play or game in 
ludicrous fancy dresses—hunting the stag. 

The Lord Chief Justice—You say that a number of 
boys playing at hare and hounds—that that would be a 
game under the Act ? 

Mr. Welsby—Yes. One man named Bowey was running 
ahead in a fancy dress. 

The Lord Chief Justice—Was he the stag ? 

Mr. Welsby—He was; but he could not say if he had 
horns, Others were following him in fancy dresses, and 
the magistrates found they were hunting. 

The Lord Chief Justice said if that were so, it was 
analogous to th prohibited game of football. It appeared 
almost an absurdity to collect people together in accordance 
with the terms of the programme. Was it done for the 
purpose of obtaining money ? 

Mr. Welsby said it appeared to be a monthly entertain- 
ment called a stag-hunt. 

— Lord Chief Justice—Was it an exhibition without 
profit ? 

Mr. Welsby could not say, but a licensed victualler 
appeared to be at the bottom of it. 

Mr. Justice Mellor—And they repaired to the public- 
house ? 

Mr. Welsby— Yes. 

The Lord Chief Justice—And where, if they were not 
hung, drawn, and burnt, no doubt they were comfortably 
quartered, 

Baty one appeared to argue the question on the other 
side. 

The Lord Chief Justice said the case stated the men 
were playing at hunting the stag, and as it was a game 
analogous to football, then judgment must be for the 
appellant. 

Judgment for the appellant. 


POLICE, 

HIGHWAY ROBBERY, WITH VIOLENCE. — Frederick 
Cox, John Curry, and James Elsley were charged with 
assaulting Mr, Edward Law, publisher, of Eseex-stre-* 
— on the public highway, and stealing his watch: 
chain. 

Mr. Law deposed that on Saturday, the 29th of August 
last, at about hailf-past five o'clock in the afternoon, he 
was walking along the road, near Croydon, when he heard 
a noise of scuffling. On looking round, he saw Cox and 
Curry close to him. He at the same instant received a 
violent blow on the back of the head from Cox, which 
knocked him down and deprived him of consciousness. 
On recovering, he found the prisoners had dragged 
him down the bank or declivity by the roadside. He 
called out for help and struggled with them as well as 
he was able. Cox then caught him by the throat with 
one hand and struck him several severe blows with the 
other, While on the ground the prisoner Curry put his 
hands into his trousers pockets and turned them inside out, 
but there was nothing in them but keys. He alec dragged 
away his watch and chai. At this moment it appeared 
as if something had disturbed them, for they leit him 
hastily and without trying his waistcoat pocket, in which 
he had from £3 to £4, and as soun as they were gone he 
found his bunch of keys on the grass beside him. In a 
field before he had reached the road in which he had been 
robbed he saw the third prisoner Elsley, who passed and 
repassed him three or four times, but he lost sight of him 
300 or 400 yards from the place where the robbery tock 
place, and he tcok no part in the actual robbery. 1n con- 
clusion, he identified the watch produced, and which was 
of the value of £4,as the one of which he had been robbed, 
and said he had ne doubt as to the identity of ail the 
prisoners. 

Inspector Smith said that the prisoner Curry had dis- 
posed of a watch some time ago to a yonth named Crouch, 
He made inquiries that led to the apprebension of the pri- 
soner, and all three admitted to having been in company 
when Curry found the watch in a lane near Croydon. 

Other witnesses were called, who deposed to having seen 
the prisoners together near the place of the robbery. 

The prisoners were fully committed for trial. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK, 

OWING to the continued demand for gold on foreign aco unt, and 
 « further aovancs in the Bank rate for money to 6 per cent, the 
market for Home Securities has been very insctve, and prices have 
shown a drooping teu: . The sales of sto-k, however, have been 
ty DO means numerous. rola have been done at 924 4; Keauced 
and New Three per Cents, 104 § ; Exchequer Bilis, is. tobe, dis. ; 
Bank Stock pas sold at 235 to 234, 

Indian stocks, &e., have met a dull market, and the quotations 
have m mewhat receded. India Stock. 224 to 226 :Ditto, New, 1089 J ; 
Mupee Paper, 15} to 1s, and 115 to 116, The Bonds have marked 

to 17+, prem, 

The demand for money in the dircount market has been mode- 
rately active, and, sithongh the supply of capital 1. very large, the 
lowest qui tations for the best commercial paper ste a follow :— 

‘Lhirty Daye’ Bills om -~ eo» 5 6 per cent, 


Sixty | aye ~ o -  « 6 « 
Three Months .. o o a oe Oy e 
FourMonths .. 9 «2 oe wee e 
Six Moothe se teen, ee oa® EY 


Nearly £300,900 in gold has been withdrawn from the Bank fT 
ex) ‘ano very few psroeis bave been sent in. 

Continental exchanger are somewhat unfavourable. We, 
however, sttll continue to import bullion from America, 

‘Vhe Council for inc ia have intsmated that im future they will 
éraw bills upon Indis at the rate of £9 0,000 per mouth, tnatead of 
£700,0.0 a8 hitbervo. To some extent this will have a salutary effect 
up.n the m ny market. 

The Foresgn House haa continued heavy, and prices, almost 
geueraliy, bave bad a cownward vecdency. In Greek Bonds the 
fur tuations have beer most important. Pertuguee scrip bas anid 
at 1 prem,, and Brazilian, j to 4 dis. Brasilien Five per Cents have 
warked 100; Ditto, 188¥, 8°}; Ditto, 1863, 874; Chillan Six per 
Canta, 101 ; Ditte Four-and-a Malt per Cents, ; Egy Severn 

Cent, 89 ; oe be ; Mexican Three per Ceut-. 395 ; Peravian 


ree per Cents, 86: uguese Three per Cents, 494, Aussian Old 
Five por Comes, 92; Ditso Chree per Cents, 366 Ditto, 1867, Be ; 
Sar-inien Five Cents, 894 ; Spanish Three per Cents, 545; Ditto, 


Passive, 344; Ditto, tertiticates, 144; Turkish Old Six od 
OY; Ditto, 1858, 603+ Ditto, small, 73 ; Ditto, 1862. 714; Venezuela 
six per Cents, £5; Dutch Two-and-w Half per Cents, 634; and 
lvaltan Five per Cents, 719. 

Joint-Stock Ravk Shares have ruled firm, and in rome tratances 
the quotations have slightly improved, allisnee pave sold at 47; 
‘Angio-Austrian, 6}; Austrainein, 77; Bankof Egypt, 27; Chartered 
ot indis, Australia, eno Ubina, 37; Chareres Mercavtile of India, 
Lo don. apa Chives, 71: Coloni-l, 40; Engitsh, Seettish, en: 
Australien Cha tered, 3%}; Hinéustan, China, ard Jepnn, 27}; 
lu-perial, 234 lanperial Uvoman: 17: Loncon Joint-stock, 36, ; 
London ana Norihern 1}; London an¢ Westminster, 79); Mere 
centile and Exchange, 14 ; National Provireial of Engiand. New, 2; 
Oriental. 55h; Provinelal of Ireland 92); Scinde, Funjaub, and 
Dehi, 54 ex new; Union of Austraiia, 574; and Union of 


Marine, 145; Marine, 9%; Ocean Marine, 17; ‘Thames jersey 
Marine,€{ ; ‘snd Phovatx, 49 ex div, — 
A very moderate vusiness has been transacted in Bailway Shares, 
et no material change hax taken place in priow, comusred with 
met week. ‘Thu cally falling due this month amount to £970,206, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 


Corn EXxcHANGE.—Ccastwise and by Jand carriage the receipts 
of Knglish whest have been on a very moderate scale. Good end 
foe samp es have moved off freely, at extr me Quotetions ; but 
other kinds have met a slow inquvy, at Inve rates, In foreign 
wheats » full avemge business hes been transaced, and the cw- 
rencies have been weil supported, Floating cargoes of grain have 
ruled about »: stionary. Malti:g barley tas tole freely, on former 
ferme; but grinsing end distilling sorta have commanded very 
little sitention The malt trade has continued moderately active, 
at late rates, Onts have so'd steacily, at full price, Beans and 
peas bave met a éuil inquiry. Fine fiour bas realired extreme 
quotations ; but inferior kinds have sold heavily. 

ExGiisu Cuxkgency,—Wheat, Kasex and Kent, red, new, 40a, to 
43,; ditto, white, dls. te 47a, Norfolt and Suffolk, 40, to 43s. ; 
grinding barley, 26s, to 28a.; malting ditto, 28s. 16 40,; malt, 50s, 
to 68a. ; oate, 15s, to 264.; beans, 27s. to <a. ; peas, 324, to 38s, per 
eso flour, 37s, to 40s. ; country marks, 27s, vo 31s. 

CATTLE, —Incrensed supplies of stock have been brought forward ; 
Nevertheless, 8 good bu iness has been doing as follows :—Beef, from 
3a. 4d. to 54,: mutton, da 10d. to 5a, Bd. ; veal, 3a. 8d, to 48, 8d, ; 
and pork, 3a, 64. to 48, 44. per Sib, to sink the offal. 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,— bach kind of meat has moved 
off slowly, at our quotations:— Reef, from 2, Sd. to 4a do, , mutton, 
Se. fd to ds. Si: veal, 3a, 8). to 4a 4d. ; and pork, 3s, 6d. to 4s, 4d, 
per 81b, by the carcess, 

Tks.— Advices trom China state that the exports had amounted to 
55,000,000 Ib, Our market is inactive, at about previous rates, 

SUGAK.—A ful averege business is foing in raw qualities, at fully 
the late advance in the quotations, to 6d. per ewt. more money Tne 
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stock is 92,499 tons. against 79.219 toms lest year, Refined goods 
move off freely, at 508, per owt for common mown lumps. 

Corre®.—Friees sre supporteo, but the Sus ness doing is only 
moderate. ttock, 9.8:9 tong, againat 9,829 tons, 

Rick.—The demand is restricted to moderate quantities, at late 
rates, Sock, 41,400 tons, against 07,260 tons. 

PROVISIONS.—There i¢ @ good business doing in sll kinds of 
butter, at full price-, Bacon is steady, at Sts, per cwt, for the bess 
Waterford, on beard. All other provisions are inactive. 

TALLOW.—The market is inactive, atabout previous ratea, P.Y.C., 
on the epot, 43s, 94. to 44, per cwt. Stock. 03,214 casks, agninst 43,540 
ditto last year, Rough fat, 2+, 24d. per 8 1b, 

O1Ls.— Linseed cil very inactive, at din. 9d, per ewt.cn the spot. 
Rape is offering at £39 to 41; olive, £53 to £59 ; covom-nub, £44 10s, 
a i and fine palm, £38, French turpentine dull, at 68@ per 

Sririts.—Rum is in_ moderate request, at 1s. 5d, gallon for 
| keys Leewards Brandy is offering at from 3a. 10 fs. ¢o. ; Ham- 

spirit, Is. 4d. to 1s, 5d, ; English ditto, grain, ls, Sd. to ba. 10a. ; 
ditto, rice, Is. 4d. to Ix, 5d. ; and English gin, for export, proof, 
‘24, Kt. to Sn. per gallon, 

HAY AND STRaW.- Meadow bay, £3 to £4 Se; clover, £4 to 
ee! and logget £1 Sa. to £1 10s, per joad, 

*ALS.— Kent house coals, 1%. to 208.; seconds, ifs. Od. to 
17a. 5 Hartley's, 15a. to 16s; aud manufacturers’, Ids, to 1s, 6d. 


per 
Hors.—The demand for most kinds is tteady, at from 100s. to 
1608, per owt. 
WOooL,—The sales are progressing uteadily, at an advatice in the 
quotations of from 1d. to i§d. per Ib, 
eV ZATONS.—Prices range from Svs, to 100s. per ton, with a fair 
an 
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BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—J. CARRICK. 

BANKRUPTS~ W. HART, Buck-lane. Bethnal-green, baker.— 
T, K. THANSFIELD, Praeo-street, Paddington, wawhmak: r.—T, 
©, STOK SS, King-street West, Hammersmith, leather-cutter.—C, 
E, PYEMONT, Leipsic-road, Camberwell, clerk in the Customs» — 
J. KEMP, Meredits-street, Clerkenwell, goldemiuh.—K. TAYLOR, 
Minerva-street, Hackney -rcae, journeyman hatter.—k, DURRANT, 
High-sureet, Notting-hill, furpiture-dealer,—G@. FINN, seuthend, 
ehoemaker.—B. COLLINS, Sandgate, waiter.—A. F, EVANS, Rood- 
lane, American merchant.-F b LMES, Hethpoos-street, Maidu-hill, 
+hopman.— W, A, STKPHENS, Hip b-street, Shedweil, pork buteh:r. 
J. RODcORD, Ne w Charles-street, City -read. euperannumted Gere- 
ral Post Offi ¢ mail officer —J. F, SANG, Charing-croes, architect — 
J. 8 DRaeWREY, Fenningtou-street, St. George’s-ia-the-Kast, 
wesistent to w greengrorer.—R, HOLDOM, Swailow-atreet, [ie- 
eaailly , oilman.—W. DURELL, New iun-yard, shoreditch, cabinet- 
turner.—ELIZA DANCE, Buttesland-street, Hoxtun.—b, FLERT, 
Apoilo- buildings, Walworth, soda-waver nanufacturer— W. KURK, 
Uxbridge, commission egent—W. SEAMAN, Broni-plece, Wal- 
werth, actor.—@. 8. PICKARD, Bolhover-street, huxton-road, col- 
lect r to an inserance office MARY ANN ATLEY, Hanwell.— 
W. BROOKS, Great Mariow, baker —W. HAM, Dedham, Kasez, 
butcher —J. W. JACO¥S, St. Jamas's-crescent, Hermond. ey, wharf- 
ivger's clers.—W. J WOOD, Barkingsice, Eesex, market-gardener.— 
BT. TAPKER, Birmingham. taior—W. BECK WOR: H, Whitwick, 
Leicestershire. builder - J. DOWN, lvythorn, Somersetshire, farmer, 
J, CRUWTHER, Bacup, auctioneer—D. So E.DON, Manchester, 
timber-dealer. — E. WHITLUCK, Lezelia, Warwi kshive, pipe 
movnt menufactnrer—J 8. SMITH, Birmingham, boxmaser,-. J. 
OWEN, Smediey, Laucahire.— KE, PAKKINSON, Manche ter, 
eewipg-machine maker —E. F, FEW, Lite Downham, Cambridge- 
shire, 1a rier.—A, HARVEY, Bristol, conidealer—8. B SHEKKAN, 
Swanee., commission sgent.—W, SMITH, N. ham, warehoure- 
man —J, SAMUBL. Liverpool, outtitter.—L HUYLE. e, 
stovemason, — J, STOCKS, Halitax, straw-dealer—E. BATES, 
Halitax, growr,.— B, 8. HUGGINS, Oxford, but her — J. 
ASH, Hanley, potter, — W. P. COMER, Hanley, pouter, — 
T, STEVENSON, Honiley, povter's fireman —S, QHAMBERLAIN, 
Denver, Norto)k, farmer.—C. GALLIM RE. Wednesbury, gro er — 
@. MACHIN, Kir gewinford —J. WRIGHT, Loswu, Derbyshire, 
wuilder —J KARSLAKE, Yarvecombe, Devon, yeoman.—D,. LEW is, 
Canwa, Glamorgansbire, licensed victualler.—J. G. STEVENS, 
Piult)n, Devon, car,«nuer.—G. PUGSLEY. Iliracombe, butcher 
# SIMS, Neath, brewer's clerk.—T.5 KUSH, N rwich, j-weller’s 
assistant.—W. ALLNATT, Wallingford, boot aud shoe maker.—T. 
*REGSON, Newcastie-upon-Ty n+, merchant tailur.—W. HEAD, 
Levcester, por er-deaier —R. E, EVANS, eet, scoountant.— 
J GOUDRICH, shresstury, ania.~ G. E HAKKId, Shrewsbury, 
profesor of musiv.—J. H, YOUELG, Ryde, Lue of Wight, gurdensr, 
J. CKUSSLEY, Bradf rd, Yorkshire, journeyman pawter.— W. 
LANE, Darlington, builder—J CALVEs'l, Harrogate, Yorkshire. 
J. HARRIS, beweastie-on-T'y ne, jeweller’s wavelier —J. W HiT oY, 
King s Lyon, dbuiloer—C KR BISHUP, Jump, near Barnaley, beer- 
house keeper,—S. PUDSEY, Gate Fulterd, Yorkshire.—J, MASON, 
Ware, Herts, mat-factor— J. BKHOWN, Great Berknampstesd, 
sadoler.—W. HAFFENDEN, Bellingley, Sussex, victualler.— W. 
LOW, Lewes, chemim.—M JULER, Yarmouth, waichmaker.—2. 
LAMB, Stockport, vewesgent—H. UJTTSKILL, Sunning-hili, 
grocer,—J. POWELL. Westuromwich, brickroaker. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION.—A. THOM, Buckie, fish curer, 
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BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—The Britannia Glassworks 
Company, Leeda, and elsewhere, Yorkshire. 

BANKRUPTs.— J. GILBERT, Shenton-street, Old Kent-road, 
machiniat.—W, HART, Brick-lane, Bethoal-green, baber,— F. H. 
KUBERTS, St, Geurge’s-road, Southwark. enginesr.—J. J. MANBY, 
Cantie--treet Holdorn, law +tationer—T. H. OWEN, Silvertown, 
West Haw.—W H. PhICE, Shaunon-terrace, Broke-ruad, Dalston, 
clerk.—W. 8 HAKDWICK, St James's-ruad, Holloway, chemist — 
BR. KDWARDS St. Joho's-wond-tetrace, St John’s-wood, builcer.— 
W, GAINBKIDGE, Bridge-street, Southwark, surgeon.—U, ALLEN, 
Kent-stre-t, Borough, boot and shoe maker.—J,5 DUNMAN, Wood 
boroush, Wilts, draper's assistant. — KR. BROWN, Bristel-piace, 
Pa aington, wine merchant —8, MILLAR, Olney-street, Wai worth. 
JANE GALLAGHER, Long-acre.—MARY GREEN, Portman- 
street, Purtusan-square, pou'terer.—J, B COW AN, Longtleet, Dorset, 
travelling draper -A. C. FO. TH, St. Albaus, Herts, gio er,—H. B. 
GOATHU! K, Avingdon place, Kensingtou.—E. Hs LLIDAY, K- lao- 
terrace, Stoke Newington, clerx.— i. J; HNSUN, Newgate-otreet, 
attorney.—J. COBB, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, currier.—L 
LAWEENCE, Lower8ysenhom —V. and W. BETT&LEY, Newport," 
Shrorehire, burchere.—. BOOTH, Wolverhampton, ter.—s, 
BOWARKS, Norton Bridge, Siafordshire, tarmer.—b, HUGHES, 
Kingswit ford, Stafforanire, brick «nd tle manufsecurer.—B, 
HODGETTS, Dudicy, Wororsterahire, nail manutactarer, —H. 
KEYNOLDS, Abwdare, Giamorgansbire, beerhoure-keeper,— A. 
LOKLNG, Bristol, ironmonger.—A, KING, Cambridve, watetmaker. 
S. GARDNER, Featherstone, Yor+shire, glass bottle manufacturer. 
J. COATES, jun., Bradford—T. MORTON. pombe, Yorksnire, 
stonema on. — T. TAYLOR and 8 LONGBOTIOM, Ovenuen, 
Yorkshire, worsted spinners, C, BROWN, Leeds, merchant, ET, 
MONK and J, BROOK, Hudder-field, sils-spinners.—t, oMILH, 
Jate of Manchester. warshoureman —F. BARNETT, Birwi.gram, 
labourer,—W. HERRr RT, late of Birminghem, journeyman elas 
button maker.—C. HOLT, late of Manchester, pavior—J. SUTTON, 
late of Manchester, greengrocor —T. M. CURRY, iurton-upon- 
‘Trevt,rhoemeker.~ J. FULTON. Linsoin, deok deliverer.—E. WOOD, 
Weston uper-Mare. Scmerset+hire, cabinetmater,—W, PHILLIPS, 
Heretord, wheelwright.—T. WALLIS, North Somercutss, Lincolu- 
thire, biack»mith— A. G. ATIWELL, High-street, Bow, buteher.— 
J. R DOWDALL, Swan- es. rainer —J. IBBEUSON, wen,, dtw Meld, 
ponecurvr—K. LEBCB, Ruebdale, chemikt and druggise.—E 
WOODHOUSE, New Levt:n, Novtinghwmerhire, turniture painter, 
T. HOPCROFT Wolveriey, Wereeniecrtire, market garaener,— 
J.T PER, 14k, Stafforcehire, batter, J. SLAPLELUN, S uth 
Wootton, Norfolk, farmer.—W. J, WORTS Kast Retford, Notting~ 
hamshire, accoucheur —C RILEY. Hanley, Staffordshire, heer seller, 
G. DUNN, Burwem, Stafferd-hire, journeyman bricklayer —k, 
ATKINSON, Marclesfield, (heshire—W JOMDAN, Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire, hosier ——J. MOURE, Maidstone. 

OTCH SEQUESTRATIONS —J. KEITH, Dunnottar, K'ncar- 
anctne a ctaneat aud farmer. —J. Lis DSAY, Campbelow, mer- 
chant. W. ROBKETSON, Glarguw, bookkeeper.-K. GORVON, 
Elgin, flesher.—D. MACLELLAN, hele of Skye, Inverness-ehire, 
dim iller, 


M JULLIEN’S CONCERTS, 
e HER MAJRSTY’S THEATRE —Mdile. Volpini ; Cornet, 
M Legendre, Seection from Gounod’s “ Faust.” The * British Army 
(Quads ule,” performed by tbe grand orchestr«, three military bands, 
yal band, and chorus. Conductor, M, Jullien. Commence at 
Ughtevery kvening Promenade end Gallery, ls, ; Boxes, 28. 6d. ; 
Private Boxes, 10s, 6d, £1 Is, and £1 lis. 64. Pinces may be 
rey dat tue office, Signor Sivort wili appear on Monda y, the 
bh inst. 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST, 
JAMES’S HALL.—Third appearance of M. LOTTO on 
MO.DAY EVENING NEXT, NOV. 16 Pianoforte—Mr. Charles 
Hallé; Viohn—M. Lotte; Violoneello—M. Paque; Vocaliste— 
Mdlie, Parepys and Mr. Wilbye Cooper. Con Mr. Benedict, 
To commence at Kight o'C.ock precisely. Sofa stalls, 48.; Balouny, 
38,; Admission, is, Tickets at Chappell and Co.'s, M1, New Boud- 
Street; Cramer and Co.'s, No. 201, t-street ; Keith, Prowse, 
and Co.'s, 48 Cheapaids ; Austin's, 28, Piccadilly. 
oe 


OTTO—BaCH’S CHACONNE ast the 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 8ST. JAMES'S HALL. 


Ueing w the 


HE REGENT._NEW MOSIC-HALL, 
egent-street, Vineent-equere, Wetminster—t lar; 

Twadsomest, and best ventilated. in ‘the me 1 ropolle—will OFEN 
on the Stth of NOVEMBER NEXT, with the most cel brated 
Foreign aod Kogliah Artistes, whose Dames will be duly announced 


GQ) MITHPIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW, 


atthe AGRICULTURAL BALL. Private Vuew, MONDAY 
ied 7, after 3 p.m, 


y peAvente round. DOORS and WINDOWS 
preven! ) "S Patent INDIARUBBER 
Se 
Arthur-st, Weat, City. Rea 


ECKITT’S DIAMOND BLACK LEAD, 
PO my and Cheaper than all others, 


Ret 008 Reet, Lom 


Grocers, lronmongera, &e, 
p= 4) d aodon Bridge, EC,, and Hull, 
N APOLEON PRICE'S GOLDEN OIL for 
RESTORING the HAIR, The fact of ita being in constant 
Sposa eae pana meee far 
factory, 158, New Bond-street, first floor. sib af 


ALMER’S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 


CANDLES. Soild e where ; aud wholesale by 
PALMER and GO, the Patentees, 
Victoria Works, Green-street, Bethnal-green, N.E. 


I UXURIANT WHISKEBS or 

MOUSTACHES.—My Formula forces them to grow heavily 
in mx weeks upon the emvothest race, wiibout injury to the skin, 
and a sure remedy for baldness, 13 stampa—Mr. FOX, Macclestle:d, 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS = 
TO H.R, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Gt NFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
. USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AUSAGE AND MINCING MACHINE, 
‘The “ Guinea” Univerval Machine of 
BURGESS and K#Y's, 
Sold ei eieeeee eaeaned an iin: 
by the Manufacturers, 1S, Newpuesteet, EC, 


__ Ask for BURGESS and K) 
K 228 GENUINE MUSTABD, 
Onan Keene Seneca eta 
‘ pire Mepetoncena | nn a geseantecds, 


Sold by the Trade from the Canks. and in | lb and 41b Canisters, 
KEEN, ROBLNaON, BELLVILLE, and 
Garlick-bill, Cannon-etreet, London. 

S AUO 

WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
a pronounced by Connciseeurs to be 
**The only Goud Sauce.” 


E—LEA and PEBBINS 
None genuine without name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper, 
Pentel Ah vam Blackwell, Baz and Song, end Grovers aud 


OKWICK’S is the BAKING POWDER 
jor BREAD, PASTRY, and PUDDINGS. Sold everywhere 
& pats, Id, 2d., 4d, and 64,, ana in patent buxes, la, 2s. 6d. 


grate supplied by Messrs, GODFREY 
received the oniy Gold Medal awarded at the Internatiunal 
banibiuon of 146%. Une virit is only required for their adjustment. 
They will lust a lifetime, and agai restore the sunken face to ite 
original youthful appearance. A set frum £2 10u. to 15 guineas, 
Teeth filled with gola, warranted to last twen ¥ > earn.—17, hanover 
street, Hanover-equare, W. stumps extracted painlessly, 


RATS! RATS!! RATS!!! 
Important and valuable discovery. 


ARVEY’s method EXTERMINATES all 


the Rata on the Premises in UNE WEK&, witbout the we 
ox kuizous, Trapa, Dogs, or Ferrets, and leaves 
“0 DEAD Kas LN THE HOLES, 
Simple in its opera.sgwo, tetling im expense, CBRTAIN in ite 
SUCCESS, permanet in its reauls 
It. has proved an IMMENSK HOON to hundreds of FARMERS; 
is INVALUABLE w AUL PERSONS whoes Lands or Premivex are 
iniested with these chnexivus and destructive Vermia; ana is 
universally acknowledged to be the 
GHEATKSY SUCUKDS OF THE DAY. 


Sent pust-freo by the Luventor, on receipt of W stamps. 
Address—W LLIAM HAKVEY Welling tou-soud, Great Yurmouth, 
A Perfect Ours for Tender Feet. 

AnGUS SLEIGH S 

ALVEO PEDES 


is a sure remedy for nearly all ailments of the Feet, 
ovld by Chemists and Perfumers in bottles 2s. 64, each. Wholeeale, 
13, Lite Britam ; Barclay and Sun's, Fair! BU; and 
all Patent Medicine Vend rs. 
EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 
WHAT DISEASES ARE MORK FATAL io their conse- 
quevces thaa neglected Coughs and Uold.? Tue first mud bew 
remedy is Keating » Cough 4. Suid in Boxes is Ifd, ane 
‘Tins, 24, Gu. each, by Thoma. Keating, 7%, St, Paul’s-chur ‘hy ard, 


NDIGESTION.—MOBSON’S PEPSINE 
WINK ino pertectly palatable form for administering this 
popular remerty for weak digestion, 
Manufacvured by 'T. durwu nud Son, 19 and 45, Souchampton-row, 
Rucsell-square, W.c., in boitle at da, Sa, and 10m, each. 


OUT OR RHEUMATISM 
is quickly relieved and cured inafew days by that cele- 


Medicine BLAIK’S GOUT und RHEUMATIC PILLS ‘bey 
require neither re-traunt of diet nor confinement during thelr use, 
Sola at la, 140. aud a. Od, per box by all Medicme Vendere, 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS are invaluable to the 

Werk and Delicate, more capecial y to tho-e who sv der trom, 

leuuer bowels. This magnificent med.ciue purities the blosu, 

ew * the stumuch, removes acidity and fl.vuleucy, stimulates 
the liver, regulates the bowels, and iavigorates the nerves, 


the same succoma, by y and Sona, 95, Farringdon-strew, whose 
name and address are engraved on the samp. ‘ull directions are 
inclosed with ench bottle, Price 2. $d.—Be sure to ask for Mre, 
Johnson's Soothing Syrup. 


AGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS. 
These Pills have now obtained « world-wide reputation as the 
most effeetual remedy for Wind in the Stomach, Indigestion, Bibiowas 
Ros ee PEN rs 
; or jor (4 or 3 ps, frova 
Chemiat, Linovin. spas 


(ockues COMPOUND ANTIBILIOUS 


PILLS bave long been recognised as amo t aifectual remedy 
for indigertion occurring in this e uotry, aud experienc: has alse 
fully justified ther we in thove continual and violent forms of 
bilious Cirorder of oo freque.t recurrence in hot climates, where 


OOTS.—The Indian and other primitive 
rations were in the habit of extracting medicine] qua ities 

from Various roots, Dr. Matthias, Lang, foliowing tir - xamople, 
discovered a preparation which his ron continucs to manufacture: 
thin ds the ESSKNTIAL SPIRIT OF MELISSUS. }ta restorative 
effects are unequalled ; it is the bet resource in weakness, and ix 


i for Headache, Toothache, &e. Sold in la. 9a. end 
oes ue eal ell Patent Medicine Venders throvgbout the 
country, Directions fer use on wrapper, 


the d gestive organs, and more especialy the liver, are cubject to 
such rudden and irregular increase of their functions, that they 
| often form the ex-iring cause of the fatal endemic fever peculiar 
to thove climates. To Europeans, therefore, coutemplacing — resi< 
devee abroad, and for wnon use @ mild and efficient aperient x 
required, strengthening the ttomach and regulsting the seoretion, 
of fe ae? pills are confidently recommendes, having now 
stood test of public epinicn for upwards of 60 years — 
only by James Cockle, 18, New Ormond-street, ang to be had of alk 
Medicine Venders, in at In, 144., 2, Od, 45, d., end Lig, 
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WING-ROOM TABLE or 
Feet ~lorpran a SALE clas HALE aver, in Jonomitente 


ae ae yn ot mee 
eee DAY, NOV, a oth three following days, 
at SOUTHGA’ Measra. Ssvathgete 

on 


stherwine a: 33. Hlesvetrom 
IFT BOOKS.—Important SaLE BY 


AU' CEION, in lots suitable for peivete buyers. of of high-class 
STRATED acd ILLUMINAT&D BOOKS, being the entire 
; ee ies of some ef the productions and ications of 


DAY ane SON, Lithographers to the Queen, oa MO! DAY NOY, 2%, 


threé SOUTHGATE and BARRETT'S Great 
Non Seer itn ae and Barrett will forward their Aucciun 


Cata ogne on receipt of eix ess or a full Desoriptive Circular 


with a form ny on which bo £7 commission, post-free on 


cHOOL PRIZ8S, — Important SALE by 


AUCTION, in lots snitable fur ative buyers, ot high al class 


TLUSTRATED and ILLUMISAT! 


Sas eee Ree a 


OTTIZ LONSDALE; or The Chain and 
ita Livka, By EMMA J, WORBOISE. 
Vierve Buoruers and Co,, |, Amen-oorner, 


Just publiskd,demy Svo, extra cluth, és. 6d. ; half mcrooo, 185 


smoroneo, 15s, ; free Ly post, 


Li: itaMeture, Varieties, and Phenomena, 
By LEO. 1. GRINDON. 
London : F. PivM4n, 20, Parerncater--ow, E.C. 


“Forty -eighth Edition, price E ghtpence ; post-free for 8 stamps, 
DELL’S SYSTEM Of SHORTHAND; 


by which the nature of tak’ng down Sermona, Lectures, 
‘ae, ». ne few he ituout tho 
ud of's tenet -Snoonuaionand § ‘rat 8; Baterngoter-rom. 
186: 4, —ALMANACKS, POCKET-BOOKS, 
a crapeagl A ee. PEERAG K&, ANNUALS, 
a 


Sa t Stina ‘ot a discount of 34. 
bh a 


from each ‘a, 
London ; ‘onildings (back of the Bank of England), 
Bu read Tol sm and postage -irec, 


PLENDOUR AND CHEAPNESS 

OCOMBINED.—THE ART OF ILLUMINATING, an Practined 

from tho Karliet Times ificent Gift-book, with 
nated gu 


Europe 
102 #iates, comprising 1003 ~e nes, sapernly pri printed, 
in Gald, Bilvor, and Jegeotly bou 
bevilled boards, gilt bm y 308: Perils at * ie 
and T. GILBERT, 4, if biiidings, London, 
N.B. The Trade supplied. 


or not, are supplied by 8 


rl 


HE _NEW DRAWING. BOOK. "By I. D. 
Bere OP a ae se PE | 8 


J. GILBERT'S : 3a, 6d. BIBLE, Illuminated 
AU ry end clasp. Hamelin cheap a Guvorts se bine |} 
Baoreeco, wii 


IZ IDDLE-A-WINK. FIFTEEN BALLS. 
“ONS ” Bxylained in CHRISTMAS 
UAL. One » Free by post for Btampa, 


W READY. 
Price Ove Shilling. beaunifally Priated in Colours, 


wing: 
it is the cheapest Almanack shed, 
rr or nn Bee LowpOw ALMANACK is incloeed in an siegant 
*“Puntished at the Mffloe of the ILLUSTRATED Loxpon Ni i 
‘Strand, and sold by all and Newnagents, niedbee > 


Jast out, price 6d. ; sent by post for 7 stampa, 
Re ALMANACK for 1864, rich} 
Tiluminated aed Perfumed. ESR | 
‘ales, 96, Strand, and 24, 


@ Angel-sourt (173), 

(FONE 4 CASE OF ss STATIONERY, 

Pens, Rolder, and The parchesar’e -4 . pod plas 

py ieee et mntiooe, at, 
ALF PRICE.—All Music sent post-free at 


PDIANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
at MOORE and MOORE'S. | 


i 
: 
| 
4} 
i 


i 
H 
| 
| 


ie 
; 


A 
a 


superior tw recent im: ac Im Prev.ch betile, 38a. 

ee ; oF in a case woe « 30: enih corriage paid. 

Rosgerts and to be mano tre ot HENRY BRETT and Cn, 
and 30, Regent street, 

Priow current free ou epplisstion.” ire 


W IN ES,—PURE and CHEAP. —The 
growers rag 


niGENAPPE CLOTH,” 


ne extia, Full Dress, 
Patterns tion PETER se gainer 103 to 108, Oxtord-strest. 
EST ABERDEEN WINCEYS, 


all colours. 
Among Welch axe are Lope FPS of a decided Novelty 


very usef] . the Dress. 
Patterus free PETER ROBINCON'S, 103 to 108, Onto 


ust purchased, 500 Pieces of 
FOKEIGN FABRICS, 
bot Plain and Fi 


“Mr nes of some of the productions and aalasetions ot 


fj raclal Je 


25a. oa to 3 ei one the Dress. 
The above are most perfect novelties, and considerably under value, 
An im it of patterns for selection sent poot-free. 


mense agortmen 
_ PRES: HUBLNSON'S 10 103 w 108, Osiora-aret, ae 


from 9s, 8d. ull Dreas, 
Paterna froo—PETER S ROBINSON'S, 103 to. 10s, Oxford-atrcet. 
ILK 8,—PATT 5. RNS 


ap hae Gd. tor 12 yards. 


Brooné, Checks and stripe, £1 194, ou 
Moure oes in New Coieurs, 


Dress, 
JOHN MaivEY ‘and SUN, 9, Ludgate-bill, 


ATE BPROOF 
One Guinea—to bettom of Dress. 
The New Pouble-miiled Uxonian Cloth 
pean, seaiet, £i marlin 64., 


JOHN HARVEY and SUN. 9, Ludgate-hill 
ELLING OF¥,—ARGYLL HOUSE, 256, 
Established Forty 'Years— 


Immediate Charance of Siock, re-merked for arrangementa for 
‘The rich and valuable SILK STUCK new Pacts 


ded y . 
y re pee ia agua table aud all Household nena, x reduced in price 
opportunity ies, fam: tel proprievors a& 
The sale will commence each morning at ‘en, and tle coors will be 
Closed at Six O'Clock. Ail scoounts due to tie present firm 
at tne counting-house, #56, Regent-street, by the 31st inant, 
ead Uo., Argyll House, 23, 258, 26 262, Regent street. 


sCHINA, FRENCH, PAISLEY, 
WICH, ‘ard FANCY SUAWLS, 
One Guinea to 20 Guineas, 


a MARGUERITE JACKET. 


ISTERED. 
filustrative of the shape and design of this charming Jacket 
are prepared to send Lik a In veoeral, it 1 semi-atting, may 
worn open or closed with equal = and 


be worn is adapted (ncwording 
to material and ornament] 


for murning wear, dinner dreee, and 
ae ppecially suited to the occasional 
Beady, m diffurent sizes, in Lyons 


Feguencot of mare Gente aw: &c. Price 21s, and upwards. 
Ce 
Thomas Ford, 42, Oxford. London, W. 


OIRES art sn of Spa Wo aud CO, 
S ageys Morres ion, 
44 guineas the 


eumne ‘and C0, S NEW ( CLOAKS, in 
Velvets, Tartans, and the new shades in Velour Cioths, from 
houses, from | i 0 pula, Sealskin Fur Cloaks 
end Jackets. Lo Siew size. 

_ Compton H House, Frith-strest, and Old Compton-street, Soho, W. 


NIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 15, Brom 
haw MANKLES ond JACKETS. with ILLUSTRATIONS ot te | om 


NIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE. — H. FORD'S 


bind, 
, | Street; and 2 St. Martin's 


AMILY MOURNING 
SENT FRYE OF EXPENSE. 

Sen eneenay vaform: d thet an assortment of mourning 

jading dresses, bonnes, millinery, mantes, 

and every requisite Sees Cunpiote ouvfit) would be dia) 


rienced Assistant, or 
Paterrns and Ketimates a 


ABTEB'S CBINOLINE SALOONS are 
Prete with every novelty in Rea! Horsebair Crinvling 


*, oud 

&o. ; together with every 
Berlin Wool Under Pettionats Over-skirts, ac. 
22, Ludgute-trest, 


I 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 


oe STAY and CORSET ‘SALOONS. 


her, | 8 their Warehouses, at Boris te-sueeet, U: 


HE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL 
for nein et Workmanship 
RSETS, CRINOLINES, and Braye 
wm manetion {aes we Wholesale 
do, Ud Change, 


RINOLINK—TH& PATENT ONDINA, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


ae 100 PATTERNS NS  SILES, POST-FREB. 


LULU at, the Nor oleae fila for Winter, plain and 
REBT eo os, se. Poul's-charehyard 


10 YARDS BLACK SILKS, 

’ every description width of Black 

Giacts, Goes Grain Solve Ancguen, Gre de &c., the colour 
IOLSON’S, 50 to 53, St, Paul’s-churchyard. 


95()0) NEW CLOAKS FOR WINTER. 
Iusteations of ningtesn of the leadiin leading styles in Cloaks 
ae ee mt oe, Go os 0a te: Ponl'e-cvarehyérd, 


ATTERNS POST-FREB. —DRESSES, 
The New Poplins - as oe, the Teal Seem. 
The New Winceys .. ” 
‘the New Genapyes -. ‘im by o 
me aon Cae Camilets Por a 9d. 
‘ne New a 5 Le 2 2 guineas 
BAKER and Geoted Popina, 198, 


NOV, 14, 1863 


ogg LA FOB BIRTHDAYS, | &ve.—The 
tnd GOTTO, 44 and 35, Outoni-etrece 

NKSTANDS, WBITING- CASES, 

TOH-BOXES, ENVELOPE-C. ts BLOTTING. 

BooKitwc WORKBOXES, DESKS. BETIOULES, “SLIDES, 
cease kee 


Dir ian ta -CASES and DRESSING-BAGS, 
BY FAR ta LARGEST bce oy, IN LONDON, 
and GOTTO, 24 25, Oxtord-street. 


eee eee choice of 
cyte from large clepan 
phen ag snk biany.s Desens Pigg from mgd 


x et 34 nd 35,0 London, 
LBUMS for POSTAGE-STAMPS, 


MONOGRAMS, ARM 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 2 fad 25, Ontiee atrest, 


W 13,2 28 HOSIE SB Y, 
UNDERCLOTHING, | SHIRTINGS, fe, canal a 
qualities, ue REAL BALBRIGGAN Ci 

at POPE ana PLANTE'S, 4, Waterloo-place, 


PECIAL EXTRAORDINABY BARGAINS. 
‘Zo be Sold, _ woperty a 8 Taty te laving England ;— 


oii hing ouginale cost Vr 2 
a reat Seaiskin Jacket, very handsome, 
price 14 Greeny coat ‘Thirty Pounda. 
A superb Velvet Cloak, trimmed G: — 

10 guineas, cost, a an since, £20, 
ie a very costly Silk Bobe. 

There goods havinw been pleced in the hands of Messrs, 
NICHOLAUN and ‘ANOTT to dispone of, they may be viewed, 
betwe.n Ten avd Bour o'Clock, at the 

Crystal Warehouses, 61 and 62, St. Panl’s-churebyard, 


HIRTS.—FORD'S COLOURED FLANN. EL 
SHIKTS are made only from such Flannel as will wear weil. 
A Good Fit snd Best Workmanship guaranteed, Tne new Patterns 
aud Colours are r acy, On receipt of three stamps, penonns Sanelors 
from ond a'l Lnetruction for Measurement will be een! 
Prices—10s. 6d. each, the very best quality rhe alow causing the 
difference in price), ~ td, 13a. 6d., and 14s, 6d, each, 
4s. Bord and o., 35, Poultry, EC. 


OLAND AND 8 ON, 
FUL MANUFACTURERS, 90, Oxford-street. W. 
‘Loe ol wet established in Londos, 
For Jarketa, Velvet and Cloth Civaks, lined and trimmed with fur. 
Carriage Wrappers and every noveity in fur, of the finest quality, at 


moderate price. 
90, Oxford-street, W. tee a 
rae SME’ S  SPSING MATTRESS, 


TUCKERS Pare T, or 
SOMMIER TUCKER.” 
Price from 25s. 

Received the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given to 
Bedding of xny description at the International ee 1863. 
aNo. athe Ulaxs 30, in their Keport, page 6, No, 2905, and page 

jo, 2014, way s— 
“The Summicr Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in price.” 

“ A combinatiun as simple as it is ingenious,” 

* A bed as healthy as it is comfortable,” 

To be obtamed of most respectable Upholsterers and Lege 

‘arehoussmen, or Smog Th of the Manutacturer Wa. Smee 
Sons, Finsbury, London, Ky 


gears os CANTEEN 8 for Officers, £8 8s, 
Cane, containing the following ;— 


PLATED SPOONS AND FOKKS. IVORY TABLE KXIVES, 
4 Table s700u8 oa slitupaen . are 
4 Benes eneai = 18 0) Bur sugne $38 
GDeortioks, .. 013 8/1 Buturknife” -- 086 
$ Teaspoons .. «+ © 8 6/6 Table knives -. O16 
3 Eee + » © 5 016 Chomeditto.. — 0 8 0 
1 Soup es e+ ©12 90] Pairof mentcarvers.. 0 7 6 
1 Pair fishearvers .. © 14 G] Pairof chicken carvers 0 7 6 
2 Sauce ladies .. « © 8 Ol Iwory-handle steal .. 9 3 0 
1 Mustardspom =—siws «S88 | Oak chent - « ©8690 
Carried forward, £5 5 6 Complete 4s 8 0 
Evary other size and pattern in stock. - 


he Manu 
QUEEN'S PLATE Ph CUTLERY Wo) ons, SHEFFIELD, 
UBSERVE THE ADD 


ARDNERS’ £2 2s, DINNER SERVICES 
IDustrated 


best qi A tr 
—H. ond T, OnE % bianacturers tw the Queen, 453, Sasa, 
Established 17 wth ns Tensen, 


Strom and FORKS,—BICHARD and 
ufacturerm and Klectropleters, solicit an 


isa Old ual to Orders above £2 
Se mee 
John Slack, 338, Strand. Mstablished years. 


Dine CEROROURTERS, WATCHES, 
Watch, Clook, and #4; Hotter 
tebe Mater’ the Quoen.—i cate akapince 
of Spring-gardena}, 


QIOENT FOUNTAIN FINGEE-BING, 


HE OHRONO-THERMAL STOVE will 


Py yy cong bo gel mers at a costot | choice at 3s. 


less than Free from dust, smoke, or smell. In operation 
at LUCK, KENT, and CUM MEN Manutacti No. 4, 
Q's, Carpet jurers. No, 


PEOIAL PBIZE MEDAL for the BEST 
Saye MACHINE omens to W. F. ee eee 
gather, shee Prios thy a pect Sho “Ser 


WHERLER snd WILSON 8 
OCK-STITCH SEWING- MACHINES, 
ts and 


with all moent im additions, turming the 
macet perfect Machines for every semsigtion of household and manu- 
, aud the beauty firmness of stitch, sim 

plicity of construction, and ease of management have optaiced 


post-free 
Ofices ana Salerooms, 139, Regent-etreet, London, W. 
FOOT'S PATENT UMBKELLA STANDS. 


H WALKEBR'S PATENT BIDGED-EYED 


« NEEULES extend the civth,eo that the thread may pase 
tate gh it quickly and without the elixutest ereg. For ease in 
aon surpass all others, Sampler, post-free, at is. por 100, 


ewer, 
H, Walker, Patentos, Alcester ; and 47, Grenham-ets eet, Louden. 


wOKAS and CHAIKS.—HOWABD and 
SAND’ (inte ‘Caylor +) = ge and Sofas, iu every variety, 
Uxford-street, 


Lilustrated trated Catalogues on feppliontiva. 


" 

URNI TURE. — ALFRED GREEN’ 3 

compte ILLUSLRATED CATALOGUE of FURNITURE 
a+ BOW Peay, aa wil be forwarded, pust-fee. tu any addre-s on 
appcution, Thin cataiogus im the ovet compensamve furniture 
Rude ever published, aud should be covsulted by all persons 
fequiriog “oud aud sulsanuin, TurmibUre 6% moderate price. — 
Alfred Grep, General Furaiebiog aad Upsaoimery Company 
(Auuueo), 2h und 49, Baser-nteet, Loudon, W. 


UKNITUKF, CAKPKLS, and BEDDING, 

Carriage free, BU ver cout cheaper then any other house See 

ur Illustrated («telugu , contausing JO Deligns, with prices and 
Sy, PEWEN One wOSU as Gr nea tease 

Knightabridge, Loncon, Fatablished 181 810, oy ERS 


15,000 BIBEBS, PRAYER BOOKS, ed 


mM REINS and GOTTO'S Bible Warehouse, 25, Oxtord-atrest. 


O OHARGE at PARKINS and GOTTO'S for 
FLAIN STAMPING WRITING-PAPER and ENVELOPES, 


vioured tam reac peek Parties can bring 
own Bie. Creat, and Astro Di ea out at hal half-price, ir 
PoP AUEING and GOTO, GOTTO, 94 and 35 eee ee 


ANCE PROGRAMMES, Invitation and At 
lome Thanks; Bordered Note-papers of 
pasha wig Grea, fasey and 44, and rr J. 


T, 


G H 0 8 
__ Sent post-free for 13 Stampa,—4, OHEAPSIDE. 


MHE FAMILY HEIRLOOM, 

. price 10s, 6d., adapted to the number of a family. 

Be ea aah pg oy EY “ 
INDUN SPEWuOSOOPIC Mcp gt S 


hers to H. the of Wales, 
54, CHEAPSLDE ; and 110, _— 
(Gilt), 


F Ot and Bae este, 19, nmap se 


o RT B A IT 8, 
“ Theirs are the finest.”—Art-Journal. 
10 for 10s, 


Posing Artiste and Lady Attendants, 
54, CHEAPSIDE ; and 110, Hegent-strect, 
Dir EVENINGS MADE MEREY, 

"halon At ARTHUR GRANGENS Notes 


ENCILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks. 
P es a 


Bold by all Stationers and Artists’ Coloarmen, 
-Heintamann and Rochuasen, 9, Friday-st., Loudon, B.C. 


pas QUEEN INSURANOE , COMPANY, 


156, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C. 
oft San ieee aera, 


J. Moxcrinry WiLson, poll and Actuary. 
Jous E. LEYLAND, ‘=e 


OcIDsN TS, by : Road, River, or _Railway, 
priate se Ti toe Ba RAILWAY E PAREN ansokaNCt 
ott ena Tt Local Agenta, or at the Head 


Assurance Company, empowered Special 
act of Pa 1849, Wiuttas J, Via, Souretaey. 


| iarereree ISH DEAN B HOUSE with the best 
00, ew uses Catalogue and 
Figg nari i Os (opeuing 10 te Monument),London Bridge, 
NOTICE.—We have new supplied the larger portion of the Family 
ONE BUNDBED Aub tranny Wis FIBST ANNUAL 


EE N’S. eM US TAR OD. 


obtaining our 
jaality hich it has aintained du: 
quallty Whi TE OF MORE THAN A CENTURY. 
KREN, ROBINSON’ BELLVILLE, und 00. London. Oot. 3, 1863, 


OLL BENEFIT ot BEDUCED DUTY 


RAG@’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 

me eee, ad. sHesrtbvarn, Bile, 4c, Sold ia 
urs eenadbeoqaate haw sad; Cone kidemgnte-sizvss ; and all 
Chemew. 


BROWN “AND POLSON’S 


m/ PATENT CORN FLOURB 


Packeta, 8d. 
Counterfets cheap qualities closely resemble the form of packet. 


SWEGO PREPARED OORN, 
for Puddings, 


It ts the Original et set ee EO tastes ene 
lished | commands the highest price Trade, aad offers 


eral andlia are ame Soumee tan any of the imfiations, bee 0 foe 
Be Grenks oe a err ral gotten thrige,and not the chalk whe 
amen Lak Coreen Cornhill, London. 


‘yU0 BARKY’S HEALTH-KESTORING 
REVALENTA ARABIA FOOD, 


ASPBERRY, LIMES, GINGERKETTE, &e., 


ih & a ae ADAM BILL, 
igh SpE Game iA bate 


